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How to Change Practices While Conserving Values Is 


The Problem of School Athletics 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


In School Athletics: Problems and Policies 


WW: believe in athletics as an 


important part of the school physi- 
cal education program. Participation 
in sound athletic programs contrib- 
utes to health and happiness, physi- 
cal skill and emotional maturity, 
social competence and moral values. 

We believe that cooperation and 
competition are both important 
components of American life. Ath- 
letic participation can help teach the 
values of cooperation as well as the 
spirit of competition. 

Playing hard and playing to win 
can help to build character. So also 
do learning to “take it” in the 
rough and tumble of vigorous play, 
experiencing defeat without whim- 
pering and victory without gloating, 
and disciplining one’s self to com- 
ply with the rules of the games 
and of good sportsmanship. 


AN EQUALIZER 

Athletics may also exemplify the 
value of the democratic process and 
of fair play. Through team play the 
student athlete often learns how to 
work with others for the achieve- 
ment of group goals. Athletic com- 
petition can be a wholesome equal- 
izer. Individuals on the playing field 





Reported from School Athletics: 
Problems and Policies, a publication 
of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators, (1954), Chapters 
I, Il, and XI. 
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are judged for what they are and 
for what they can do, not on the 
basis of the social, ethnic, or eco- 
nomic group to which their fami- 
lies belong. 

However, athletic programs do 
not realize potential values so fully 
as they might. To achieve these po- 
tentialities many attitudes or as- 
sumptions now common among 
educators and parents must be re- 
examined and sometimes changed, 
and athletic practices now common 
in many communities must be alter- 
ed. How to change these attitudes 
and practices, while conserving 
values now imperfectly realized, is 
the core of the “athletic problem” 
that now confronts our schools. 

Reconstruction of athletic pro- 
grams in American schools requires 
elimination of those practices which 
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jeopardize the attainment of educa- 
tional values for children and youth. 
To do this requires also an attack 
on the false values that give rise to 
such practices. 

Overemphasis on winning. When 
interscholastic athletics place so 
much emphasis in victory that 
cheating, deceit, subterfuge, and un- 
sportsmanlike acts are condoned, 
opportunities for citizenship train- 
ing are sacrificed. Young people 
who are stimulated to believe that 
victory for the school team is more 
important than anything else are not 
learning to keep life values in per- 
spective. 

Glorifying star athletes. The star 
athlete on a successful team must be 
of strong character indeed to keep 
values in balance when he becomes 
the center of attention of school 
and community, flattered and pub- 
licized, and courted by scouts for 
college material. False values are 
distressingly evident when a boy 
who fails to make the team suffers 
despair or selfreproach, or when 
a player's game-losing mistake 
brings him the reproach of others. 

Disparaging the nonathlete. In a 
teen-age society that has embraced 
athleticism as one of its supreme 
values, the boy who does not care 
very much about athletics ‘loses 
status. He may be pressured into 
taking part in distasteful and harm- 
ful physical activities. Or his desire 
to conform to an accepted pattern 
of behavior may lead to selfdepre- 
ciation and inner conflict. 

School games as public spectacles. 
It is bad enough for adult sports en- 
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thusiasts to demand that schoolboy 
games be staged for their benefit. 
It is worse when schools yield to 
this demand. False values are ram- 
pant when the notion prevails that 
school athletics exist primarily for 
public amusement. A school pro- 
gram of public relations based on 
athletics provides, in the long run, 
an ineffective and unstable basis for 
good school-community relations. 

Various practices in the conduct 
of athletics in American schools are 
bad for young people, bad for 
schools, and bad for communities. 
Eight types of bad practice are men- 
tioned in the paragraphs that fol- 
low. 

Overemphasis on the varsity. 
When high schools overemphasize 
the role of the varsity team, other 
parts of the athletic program usually 
suffer. Often the youth who most 
needs aid for healthy physical de- 
velopment gets lost in the hubbub 
over outstanding athletes. Most of 
the students in such a school can 
expect only second-rate facilities 
and equipment and a small share in 
the benefits of trained leadership. 

Distortions in the educational 
program. Teachers are sometimes 
under pressure to excuse athletes 
from regular assignments or to 
lower academic standards to keep 
athletes on the eligibility list. Ath- 
letes’ opportunities to profit from 
the total school program are re- 
duced when they are absent from 
academic classes for practice or play 
—and when their minds are pre- 
occupied with last night’s exciting 
contest or tomorrow’s crucial game. 
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Athletes’ absences also hamper the 
orderly progress of instruction in 
regularly scheduled classes to the 
disadvantage of others as well as 
themselves. 

Coaches under pressure. The 
coach may be under such pressure 
to produce winning teams that he 
will compromise his integrity and 
pursue a program that may result in 
athletes injuring health or sacrific- 
ing character. His tenure, as well as 
his status in the community, may be 
jeopardized if his teams fail to win 
enough games or attract enough 
spectators. 

Financial woes. When the sup- 
port of a school’s athletic program 
depends largely on gate receipts, 
bad practices almost certainly fol- 
low. To make as much money as 


possible, games are played at night 
during the week, and too many 
games are scheduled. To attract 


spectators, games are scheduled 
with unequal opponents. 

The presence at school games of 
several thousand adults sometimes 
creates problems of crowd conduct 
that are harmful to students and 
troublesome for the school staff. 
The feeling that spectators are nec- 
essary to get money to pay the bills 
is often a prime cause for exag- 
gerated emphasis on winning 
games. 

Recruiting by colleges. The inter- 
est of some colleges in recruiting 
high-school athletes leads to many 
abuses. Boys may be taken to a 
college campus, entertained elabor- 
ately, and given “‘tryouts.”” They are 
sometimes offered financial induce- 


ments. Admission requirements 
may be waived or evaded. Such 
practices have bad psychological 
effects on the players and sometimes 
cause strained relations between 
schools and colleges. Cynicism is 
fostered when high-school youth 
see opportunities for college educa- 
tion made easier for athletes than 
for those who rank high in scholar- 
ship. 

Involving younger children. Re- 
cent efforts to introduce highly or- 
ganized varsity-type competition in 
elementary schools and junior-high 
schools present a relatively new and 
perplexing aspect of the school ath- 
letic program. Such competition is 
so detrimental to the welfare of 
children that the situation urgently 
calls for selfimposed controls by 
enlightened parents, educators, and 
other citizens. 

Neglecting the girls. Girls’ ath- 
letics suffer more from neglect than 
from bad practices. It is indefen- 
sible for a school to fail to provide 
for girls the leadership, facilities, 
and program for educationally valu- 
able athletic participation. 

Distorting school organization. 
There have been instances in which 
the residents of a small community 
have so prized the athletic team of 
their local high school that they 
have been unwilling to permit that 
school’s consolidation with a neigh- 
boring high school. Such action, 
ignoring the demonstrable educa- 
tional advantages of school te- 
organization, sacrifices the welfare 
of a community's young people to 
the selfgratification of their elders. 
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There are other instances where 
some people in a community with a 
false sense of values in athletics 
have insisted on very large high 
schools for the sole reason that they 
are purported to produce more ath- 
letic material for winning teams. 


ANOTHER FACTOR 

Intercollegiate athletics as such 
are not the immediate concern of 
this report. However, the bad ef- 
fects of collegiate practices on the 
secondary schools are an important 
factor in the schools’ perplexing 
problem. And a spectacle-loving, 
victory-demanding public tends to 
take the college program as the 
norm and to applaud and to sup- 
port the school program as it more 
nearly fits the college pattern. 

In spite of the pressures that 
cause evils to persist in school ath- 
letics, the forces devoted to build- 
ing sound programs have grown 
stronger in recent years. State high 
school athletic associations, and the 
national federation of those asso- 
ciations, have been particularly con- 
cerned with curbing exploitation of 
boys engaged in interscholastic ath- 
letics. By action of these organiza- 
tions, such activities as postseason 
all-star and ‘“‘bowl’’ games, as well 
as competition for national cham- 
pionships, have been almost elimi- 
nated. These organizations, together 
with associations of secondary- 
school principals and of teachers of 
health and physical education, have 
given effective leadership to wide- 
spread adoption of measures for 
protecting the health and welfare 
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of players in school competitions. 

However, the perplexing prob- 
lem of school athletics will persist 
until present evils are identified 
and attacked on a broad front. 
School authorities hold only one 
sector of this front. Schools can go 
a long way toward building sound 
athletic policies. But they cannot do 
it alone. Communities, too, must 
help. 

The schools have chief responsi- 
bility for operating sound athletic 
activities as part of their total edu- 
cational programs. Citizens should 
give support to such activities and 
programs. But citizens especially 
need: (a) to understand the effects 
of existing bad practices on youth, 
and (4) to withhold their support 
of malpractice. 

Although responsibility for such 
understanding and such selfre- 
straint rests with citizens themselves, 
educators have responsibility for 
identifying harmful practices, for 
formulating constructive programs, 
and for energetically explaining to 
the public the advantages of the 
latter. 


VALUABLE PURPOSES 

Athletics can, and do, serve val- 
uable purposes in school programs. 
Neither the teaching profession 
nor the general public should re- 
main silent when sports programs 
serve purposes contrary to desirable 
educational objectives. 

All children and youth should 
share in the benefits of athletic 
participation. School programs 
should be so planned that every 
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pupil may have athletic experience. 

At all grade levels, elementary 
and secondary, the curriculum 
should include broad programs of 
physical activities in the form of 
organized games and sports. These 
programs should be conducted by 
teachers on the regular school staff 
and should be under the control of 
school authorities. In these respects 
school athletics should be no dif- 
ferent from other parts of the in- 
structional and activity program of 
a school. 

Programs of athletic education 
will succeed in proportion to the 
extent to which they are infused 
with variety and appeal, matched 
to the varying needs and interests 
of different children, scheduled to 
permit maximum participation, and 
supported with adequate funds, fa- 
cilities, and leadership. 

The core of the program at all 
levels should be the athletic in- 
struction and play for all pupils in 
regular classes in physical education. 
This required program should be 
supplemented by games and sports 
that enlist participants on a volun- 
tary basis. The out-of-class, volun- 
tary program should be informal 
and casual in the lower grades, but 
increasingly organized at upper 
levels. 

For the most part, at all levels, 
pupils should compete only with 
schoolmates, but occasionally there 
might well be provided opportuni- 
ties—available to all pupils—to 
play with and against pupils of 
other schools in such informal ex- 
tramural activities as play days and 
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sports days. Interscholastic compe- 
tition should be permitted only in 
senior-high school. In elementary 
school ard in junior-high school 
there should be no “school team” 
(in the varsity sense), no leagues, 
no tournaments, no_ interschool 
championships. In senior-high 
school there should be no postsea- 
son championship tournaments or 
games. 

Athletic games, in all cases, 
should be played with emphasis on 
fun, physical development, skill and 
strategy, social experience, and good 
sportsmanship. High-pressure com- 
petition, with overemphasis on the 
importance of winning, should not 
be sanctioned in any part of the 
school program. 

Danger of overindulgence in 
competitive sports is perhaps great- 
est at the junior-high-school level, 
where wise leadership and careful 
guidance are critically needed to 
prevent physical and emotional in- 
jury to young adolescent boys. 
Strong pressures sometimes must be 
resisted—pressures from divers 
sources: out-of-school promoters, re- 
cruiters of ‘material’ for senior- 
high-school varsity teams, parents 
who desire athletic stardom for 
their sons. Pressures from the boys 
themselves—driven by altogether 
natural desires to grow up, to emu- 
late older boys, and to achieve rec- 
ognition—must also be curbed. 


NO BOXING 


Boxing should be taboo at all 
school levels. Ice hockey and tackle 
football should not be played below 
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senior-high school. Girls should not 
engage in body-contact sports at all. 

Boys and girls, in all grades, 
should have opportunities to play 
together in a variety of sports. Be- 
ginning with junior-high school, the 
distinctive needs of the sexes call 
for recognition. In _ senior-high 
school boys and girls should be sep- 
arate for much the larger part of the 
athletic program, but there should 
be considerable more corecreation 
at that level than is to be found in 
prevailing practice. 

Girls should share equally with 
boys in facilities, equipment, and 
funds allocated to athletic activities 
in junior- and senior-high school. 
But girls’ athletic activities should 
not be imitations of those for boys. 
They should follow girls’ rules. 

Boys’ interscholastic athletics 
should be governed by the same 
authorities that control other parts 
of the school program, at both local 
and state levels. A state high-school 
athletic association should function 
under the authority of, and within 
a framework of policies established 
by, the legally constituted educa- 
tional agency of the state govern- 
ment. 

Local school authorities should 
give consistent support, in letter 
and in spirit, to the rules and stand- 
ards developed by the several state 
high-school athletic associations and 
by similar bodies. They should ac- 
quaint members of boards of edu- 
cation, sports writers, and other 
citizens with these rules and stand- 
ards; develop community under- 
standing of the reasons for them; 


and resist pressures for practices 
that would violate them. 

Boards of education should es- 
tablish policies for financial support 
of interscholastic athletics that will 
free the interscholastic program 
from dependence on gate receipts. 
School and community leaders 
should make every effort to finance 
athletics completely out of general 
school funds at the earliest possible 
date. 


HARMONIOUS PROGRAM 


A school’s athletic activities 
should be in harmony with the rest 
of the total school program with re- 
spect to aims and outcomes. Ath- 
letic activities should synchronize 
with the rest of the educational en- 
terprise in matters of schedules, re- 
sponsibilities of the school staff, de- 
mands on the time and energy of 
students, and allocation of space 
and facilities. Funds provided for 
athletics should be generous, but 
not at the expense of other edu- 
cational essentials. 

In short, a school’s program in 
athletics should in all respects be 
kept in sound proportion to the 
total school program. 

There is nothing inherently 
wrong with school athletics. They 
can be helpful or they can be harm- 
ful. Players can learn to cheat and 
slug, or to play fair and to develop 
selfcontrol. Communities can sup- 
port constructive programs or be- 
come hysterical over public athletic 
contests. Athletics will be what they 
are made to be by schools and com- 
munities. ® 





Who Is an Expert? 
“Quackery” in Education 

HAROLD B. DUNKEL 

In The School Review 


Sove educators have felt it a 
mistake to give space in educational 
journals to charges against profes- 
sional courses in education and 
against departments of education 
generally—charges such as Albert 
Lynd makes in Quackery in the 
Public Schools or Arthur E. Bestor 
makes in his book Educational 
Wastelands. With this view I can- 
not agree. 

To start with, we should not 
fear to be platitudinous and should 
pause long enough to be thankful 
that we live in a society where such 
charges—whether sound or un- 
sound—can be made and answered. 
Certainly if Education (with a capi- 
tal E) is as vicious as these au- 
thors appear to believe, they have 
a duty to sound the alarni to all who 
will listen. 

In our way of life the real limit 
on the activities of any group is 
imposed by aroused public opinion 
—not merely general public opin- 
ion, but also opinion within the 
group perpetuating the alleged mal- 
practice. One might argue that it is 
useful for any group to know the 
worst that others are saying about it. 
But more important is the fact that 
the best reform of any sort comes 
from within the group guilty of the 
alleged malfeasance. Its members 
can most quickly and effectively cor- 
rect their errors. 





Harold B. Dunkel is Professor of 

Education and Director of Precolle- 

giate Education at the University of 

Chicago, Illinois. Reported from 

The School Review, LXII (January, 
1954), 4-8. 
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I personally hope that the educa- 
tional journals will continue to 
publicize the attacks on Education. 
This willingness to give publicity 
to what appear to a particular group 
to be false and irresponsible criti- 
cisms by its enemies may seem the 
role of fools or angels, not the part 
of smart professionals. To this view 
the only response seems to be that 
the angelic frequently appears fool- 
ish and that perhaps the theory and 
practice of democracy demand some- 
thing of the angelic from man. Pos- 
sibly it is the appeal to this side of 
man’s nature that has given democ- 
racy the attractiveness which it 
seems to have. 

Nonetheless, the critic should be 
careful. I do not refer here to those 
dangers inherent in careless bran- 
dishing of charges, perils so familiar 
to us from other spheres of public 
life at present: that the refutation 
always follows the charge by a long 
interval and frequently does not 
reach all the quarters where the 
charge penetrated, that accusations 
have an interest and a news value 
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which denials and rebuttals do not. 
In the present state of our national 
life, all these points are so familiar 
as to be hackneyed. They apply, 
however, in the educational contro- 
versy as well. So, for example, 
Lynd’s charges of quackery, as em- 
phasized in the title of his book, 
have received much greater attention 
than his acknowledgement of the 
need for some professional training 
for future teachers or his case for 
improving teachers’ salaries. 

There is a special danger in the 
tendency to believe that, in profes- 
sional circles, critics are more re- 
sponsible than critics in other areas. 
Intellectuals presumably look at 
things more rationally and more ju- 
diciously. The critics themselves be- 
come shriller because they believe 
their minds are keen and their 
hearts pure. 

Critics of education or Education 
run a special risk because they speak 
as experts in the field. On the sub- 
ject of education everyone is an ex- 
pert because he has been to school 
himself and knows what's what. 
What was good for him and what 
he enjoyed will certainly be good 
and enjoyable for everyone else. 
Then there is the postgraduate 
work, so to speak, completed by 
parents. Theirs is no narrow view, 
limited by the confines of their per- 
sonal experience. Their children 
are in school, and no one can tell 
them much about education. Then 
there is that final degree of expert- 
ness attained by those who teach. 
They actually participate in the edu- 
cative process. If they don’t know at 
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first hand about education, who 
does? 

It is small wonder that the pro- 
fessional educator has a rough time, 
since he tries to operate in a field 
already teeming with experts, who 
are only too willing to correct his 
egregious errors out of their abun- 
dant store of experience and insight. 
The moral of this tale is merely a 
gentle admonition to professors and 
former professors not to shoot from 
the hip on the easy ‘assumption that 
they are the law’s true embodiment, 
sent into the world to be the 
scourge of evildoers. 

On the other side of the contro- 
versy, I hope that my colleagues in 
Education are keeping the adrenalin 
out of their systems long enough to 
read judiciously the various charges 
which are being made. Maintaining 
an air of calm may be difficult. 
There will be a feeling, ‘This is 
where we came in,” as we see the 
similarity of the present charges to 
others published 15 or 30 years ago. 
Some of the accusations will seem 
grounded in ignorance or bias. 
Nonetheless, we owe it to ourselves 
and to the public to give them hon- 
est consideration. 

Take, for example, the charges 
that professional courses in Educa- 
tion are often worthless or take too 
much of the future teacher's time. 
We need not pause here to consider 
the arguments concerning whether 
preprofessional training of some 
sort is necessary and desirable and 
whether it is proper that this re- 
quirement be enforced through leg- 
islation in all the states. For present 
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purposes the important point is that 
such legislation does now exist. We 
thus have a captive audience, and, 
notoriously, the producer for a cap- 
tive audience easily becomes careless 
about the quality of his production. 
If competition is the life of trade, 
we are in the position of an industry 
operating behind a high tariff wall. 
Without having to agree that we 
are the monsters and frauds that 
Messrs. Lynd and Bestor would 
make us out to be, we can at least 
take a critical look at our own oper- 
ations. It should not be beneath our 
dignity to ask ourselves whether we 
are slighting some necessary things, 
doing some unnecessary things, or 
being too long-winded or many- 
coursed about some others. 

These questions in regard to our 
preprofessional. work become par- 
ticularly pressing in the face of the 
national teacher shortage and our 
attempts to train teachers to fill the 
gaps. This problem is one we are 
working on at the University of 
Chicago and undoubtedly is one 
that interests other institutions as 
well. 

We all probably agree on the 
general ingredients in the proper 
program of teacher preparation. The 
first of these is a good general edu- 
cation. To be the kind of person 
he should be and to be able to do 
the kind of thing he should do, the 
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teacher should have a general edu- 
cation. Second, the student prepar- 
ing to be a teacher should have an 
adequate specialized command of 
the subject or subjects he expects to 
teach. Third, we agree that he 
should know something about the 
job of teaching. In short, if the 
question were only what general 
sorts of work should be included in 
teacher preparation, agreement is 
easy: general education, specializa- 
tion, professional training. 

The trouble begins when we start 
to parcel out the available time. In 
the past this problem was not too 
difficult. We at the University of 
Chicago believed that the Master's 
degree was the desirable minimum 
for the future teacher, and within 
that five-year program all three ele- 
ments seemed to find their proper 
place and proportion if we used a 
little care. But the time and the 
money required for the future 
teacher to complete the Master's 
program have seemed to many 
school men something of a luxury 
in these days of teacher shortage. 
When even the minimum amount 
of professional training necessary 
for temporary emergency certifica- 
tion fills the educational stage full 
to bursting, we in Education can at 
least be sure that we are using the 
time we have to the best advan- 
tage. 9 


, education is now the tool of all of the people, 
set to serve the commonwealth in ever-increasing measure. 
Those who seek to destroy this tool will themselves be 
destroyed.—E. B. Fred, President, U. of Wisconsin. 





Should the Teacher's Role Be Redefined? 


A Businessman Views Teacher Shortages 
LYLE M. SPENCER 


In Phi Delta Kappan 


Gon year 60,000 trained teach- 
ers left the profession, mainly to 
take higher paying jobs in other 
fields. If education were a business 
concern, which, of course, it is not, 
we would conclude that the com- 
pany was not a very good place to 
work, that the wages undoubtedly 
were not high enough, and that 
other job satisfactions were not very 
good. 

This fall there has been an out- 
pouring of books attacking our 
schools. I have looked at several of 
these, and while my first reaction 
was that they were unfair, I’ve 
come to the conclusion that they are 
probably going to have a generally 
beneficial effect. Two points all of 
them make is that we, as citizens, 
must support more public education, 
not less, and that together we must 
find ways of getting more money 
and better financing, not less, for 
our public schools. 

Americans almost always support 
desirable community projects pro- 
vided they understand the problems 
involved, feel that proposed solu- 
tions are reasonable, and have con- 
fidence in the people who handle 
them. In this general area the cli- 
mate of confidence between edu- 
cators and public could be im- 
proved. Educators could do a good 
deal more to put their best foot for- 
ward where we can all see what a 
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handsome and useful foot it ac- 
tually is. 

Among other things, I wish that 
professional educators could do a 
much more thorough public-rela- 
tions job of explaining to laymen 
how the learning process is slowed 
down when our schools are not kept 
up to snuff. For example, that when 
a child gets behind in his learning 
of new words because he has to at- 
tend a double session school or has 
an untrained teacher, usually he 
does not catch up later on. That 
when he finishes high school, in- 
stead of knowing 45 or 50 thou- 
sand words, he may only know 25 
or 30 thousand. The others are 
irretrievably lost. That the same 
thing applies to his knowledge of 
reading, multiplication tables, of 
American history, and how to get 
along with other people. And what 
is even worse, that his most valu- 
able asset, the desire to learn, may 
be blunted or even turned into hos- 
tility toward schools and the learn- 
ing process. 

I believe that if we citizens could 
know more about these things, we 
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would be more eager to help solve 
school problems. 

Now, turning to what business- 
men can do, I am convinced that 
all of us must take more interest in 
educational problems, not simply as 
a matter of charity as we do when 
we serve on hospital boards, but as a 
matter of business selfinterest. 


EVIDENCE IS PLAIN 


It is evident that our schools are 
going to need more money—to get 
more of their share of the national 
income. Up to 85 percent of all re- 
curring school costs are in teacher 
salaries. We are the group in the 
community that knows most about 
financing, and I think we should 
take more leadership in this direc- 
tion. We need to undertake more 
studies to find new sources of in- 
come and develop new ways where- 
by this income collection will be 
less painful to citizens generally. 

I am told that had not Beards- 
ley Ruml invented the “pay-as-you- 
go” income tax method, people 
simply would not pay the high per- 
sonal income taxes they do today. 
The main reason seems to be that 
most of us will not budget for taxes. 
If we let them go until the end of 
the year, they seem to be mountains, 
while they are heavy but bearable 
if paid in part each payday. 

I am also told that the property 
taxes used to pay for education 
amount to less in a year than we 
pay for whisky and liquor of all 
kinds. But they seem to be much 
more because we pay them annually 
or semiannually. 
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Let me make another point about 
what educators, businessmen, and 
other community groups can do in 
working together to develop more 
mutual confidence and solve more 
educational problems. In the busi- 
ness world, the great advances have 
come mainly from money spent on 
research and development of new 
and better products, and better ways 
of distributing them. In the busi- 
ness world, we take progress as a 
matter of course. We expect pro- 
ductivity to improve about 3 percent 
each year, which is the great under- 
lying statistic about why our econ- 
omy is continuing to grow and get 
better each year. 

I think we need more of this 
idea of invention and development 
in the field of education. Let me 
give you just one example. 

One of the most cherished ideas 
in the whole field of education is 
the notion that the smaller the 
number of pupils in a class, the bet- 
ter the quality of instruction will 
be. When I tried to find the facts 
why this is so, I must confess that I 
could not obtain any really objec- 
tive evidence. I then went to Dr. 
Paul Mort of Columbia University, 
one of the most skilled educational 
researchers in the country. He told 
me that no real proof of this edu- 
cational maxim actually exists. 

Yet, from my own teaching days 
I have always carried the idea that 
a class should be small enough that 
I or any other teacher could get to 
know all the pupils personally, 
what their problems are, their 
strong points and their weak ones. 
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A little booklet, “How Can We 
Get Enough Good Teachers?’ re- 
cently published, discusses _ this 
problem more cogently than I've 
seen it explained before. It may be 
obtained from the National Citizens’ 
Committee for the Public Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36. 


NEW SOLUTION 


The facts are that we must find 
some new solution to this teacher- 
pupil ratio problem. 

If we hold to the ratio of 30 pu- 
pils to one well-qualified teacher, 
64 percent of all college graduates 
would have to choose teaching as 
their profession this year to supply 
the needed teachers, and over one- 
half of them would have to choose 
teaching every year from now until 
1964! 

This proportion is obviously fan- 
tastic and impossible. Here, then, 
is an era where new inventions and 
ideas are needed in education—as 
much as the invention of penicillin 
or polio cures in medicine. 

Some time ago, Dr. William Vin- 
cent, then at Pennsylvania State 
College, made an experiment on the 
teaching of general science. In one 
group he had the teacher, a well- 
trained one by the way, teach the 
general-science course by traditional 
methods. In another group he had 
all the teaching of factual knowl- 
edge done by motion-picture films. 
He determined afterwards by exten- 
sive tests that the child taught from 
the films learned the material in 
half the time it took to do it in the 
teacher-led class, and that there was 
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no essential difference in the 
amounts that the groups learned. 

Of course a teacher can do many 
things that a film cannot do. I 
wonder, however, whether it may 
not be possible in many areas where 
we are dealing mainly with factual 
knowledge to redefine the role of 
the teacher to do things that only 
she can do, and have more of her 
routine duties handled by less high- 
ly-trained people or by different 
methods. 

As an instance of this, if a single 
class in general science could be 
taught in a group of 300 rather 
than 30, nine teacher hours would 
be released for work individually 
with pupils on problems that can- 
not be handled satisfactorily in 
groups. 

Such methods in other profes- 
sions where personnel shortages ex- 
ist have produced startling results. 
For example, the nurse shortage in 
our hospitals has been acute for a 
long time. During the last 15 years, 
major strides have been made 
through new ways of handling pa- 
tients where relatively untrained 
nurses’ aids have taken over many 
of the routine functions formerly 
performed by nurses, leaving the 
latter free to do the more important 
things which only trained people 
can handle adequately. 

I wonder if a real opportunity 
does not exist in somewhat the 
same sense in education. Indeed, 
this is the only major profession I 
know of in which this labor-saving 
device has not already been 
adopted. e 





A Formula to Hel p Solve This Ever-Present Problem 


Some Proposals for Better Financing 
of Schoolhouse Construction 


ARVID J. BURKE 


In The Nation’s Schools 


) 

i OCAL government has four 
choices in the financing of school 
buildings—payments out of current 
revenues, accumulation of reserves, 
borrowing, or a combination of all 
three. The proper choice will vary 
according to local conditions and 
economic trends. For example: 

1. A relatively poor community 
small enough to require a new 
school building only once in a gen- 
eration probably might issue bonds 
for the longest permissable period 
and build a reserve fund when there 
was no debt service or when debt 
service was at a low level. 

2. Another locality of this type 
with greater economic ability might 
pay part of the cost out of current 
revenues, part from a reserve fund 
that is being accumulated every 
year, and the remaining amount by 
borrowing with a shorter maturity 
schedule. 

3. A small city with a school 
building program that can be 
spaced at intervals of five or ten 
years and limited resources might 
use short-term bonds. If it had 
greater resources, it might use these 
in combination with a reserve fund 
and current revenues. 

4. A large city with a continuous 
school building program should be 
using current revenues in combina- 
tion with reserve funds or capital 
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notes issued for not more than three 
years. 

Money paid in interest does not 
provide school buildings and takes 
money that might be needed for 
current operations. Its payment can 
be justified only in terms of fiscal 
necessity or a long-run economic 
outlook for inflation where debts 
can be repaid with devalued dol- 
lars. 

Local responsibility for school 
building docs not imply that  re- 
sponsibility for school building 
finance is wholly local. Any powers 
that a school district possesses in 
relation to school buildings or taxa- 
tion are derived from or delegated 
by the state. 


STATE RESPONSIBILITIES 

The state has certain financial re- 
sponsibilities for school buildings 
that cannot be delegated to locali- 
ties. These relate to the problems 
of poor districts, recently-organized 
districts, rapidly-growing districts, 
and districts with emergency school- 
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building requirements. The state 
has a responsibility for providing 
special aid or advances to enable 
such districts to meet their school- 
construction problems without un- 
due local taxes. 

No matter what borrowing or 
taxing powers are granted to school 
districts, most states will have some 
local units that simply lack eco- 
nomic resources or taxpaying capac- 
ity sufficient to provide a defensible 
Jevel of education, including a de- 
fensible standard of school build- 
ings. 

The state has not discharged its 
responsibility for education when it 
delegates responsibility for educa- 
tion and school buildings to such 
units. They simply cannot provide 
the type of education which is in 
the interest of the state and the na- 
tion without equalization aid. 

In short, equalization aid should 
be based on total expenditures for 
an educational program rather than 
on current expenditures alone, as is 
generally the case. 

The state is responsible for pro- 
viding a local school district struc- 
ture that will enable the people to 
exercise local responsibility in edu- 
cation and school building. If small, 
unsatisfactory districts exist, they 
exist because of state action or in- 
action. The least a state can do in 
promoting the creation of satisfac- 
tory school districts is to equalize 
the burden of rehousing pupils 
from small inefficient units where 
this is educationally desirable. 

It frequently happens that in- 
ability to finance needed construc- 


tion arises from unduly restrictive 
tax and debt limits imposed by the 
state or inadequate taxing powers 
granted to local school units. Other 
reasons are not providing adequate 
state financial support in the form 
of general aid for school buildings 
as well as for school operations or 
providing’ an adequate combination 
of the two methods. 


SUGGESTED STEPS 


In formulating and evaluating 
state legislation affecting local 
school-building finance, the objec- 
tives should be to free local re- 
sources and to enable localities to 
make the best choice of methods of 
finance. The following generaliza- 
tions should be carefully weighed. 

1. Authorizing and providing 
safeguards for local building re- 
serve funds reduce the need for 
long-term borrowing for schools. 

2. Tax and debt limits should be 
based on full valuation determined 
by state ratios of assessed valuation 
to full valuation or some other 
measure of economic ability to pay 
taxes. 

3. School districts _ ordinarily 
should be free to borrow up to at 
least 10 percent of full valuation 
for school buildings with a major- 
ity vote and no state approval. 

4. Beyond that point it may be 
justifiable to require more than a 
majority vote and approval of a 
state agency to ascertain economic 
ability to pay, the burden of over- 
lapping debt and taxation, the exer- 
cise of utmost economy and prudent 
finance policy. 
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5. Requirements relative to maxi- 
mum periods for bond issues and 
provisions for amortizing debt 
should require the present genera- 
tion to bear a reasonable share of 
debt, not permit debt beyond the 
probable usefulness of the building, 
reduce interest cost and yet permit 
flexibility enough to adjust the dif- 
ferences in fiscal abilities and in 
need for capital outlays. Many 
school districts do not need to build 
more than once in a generation. 
Serial bonds for a 20- to 30-year 
period for buildings that will last 
that long are defensible for such 
districts. 

6. The creation of larger units 
for local school taxation broadens 
the tax base, improves the credit 
status of the locality, makes it pos- 
sible to issue bonds for shorter 
periods, makes possible better utili- 
zation of the buildings and so re- 
duces the cost of school building 
finance. 

7. States should make provision 
for continuous studies of the fiscal 
ability of localities, the burden of 
overlapping debt of the various 
local units of government, and 
overlapping taxes. Such information 
should be made available to locali- 
ties in financial planning and to 
state agencies in approving debts 
that might be beyond safe limits. 

8. State agencies should provide 
technical assistance to localities in 
financial planning and financing 
school buildings, such as handbooks 
on various methods of finance and 
economies in finance and consulta- 
tion. 


But the state has additional re- 
sponsibilities for school building 
finance. A state that has done every- 
thing possible to strengthen local 
financing of school buildings still 
cannot escape a certain amount of 
responsibility for providing finan- 
cial assistance for school construc- 
tion. Regardless of taxing powers, 
borrowing powers, improved man- 
agement, and the creation of larger 
units for taxation, some local units 
will not have sufficient resources to 
comply with state minimum require- 
ments or to provide a defensible 
standard of school buildings with- 
out state financial assistance. 

Before the last war not many 
states had made provisions for 
financing school buildings—only 
about a fourth of them. At the 
present time about half the states 
have taken steps to aid in the 
financing of buildings. 

Most state plans for financing 
capital outlays may be classified as 
emergency measures, measures de- 
signed to assist distressed districts, 
or measures designed to stimulate 
district reorganization. Some _pro- 
grams are limited to what can be 
financed with a fixed state bond is- 
sue of appropriation. Some are 
loans to school districts. Some are 
on a year-to-year basis. Those few 
that are continuing and not limited 
to certain districts, with an open- 
end appropriation—as in Florida 
and Maryland—generally are inade- 
quate in amount. The techniques of 
apportionment generally are crude. 

A serious study of the obligations 
of the state in the direct financing 
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of school buildings leads to the fol- 
lowing conclusions that should be 
considered in formulating or adopt- 
ing some policy. 


FINAL CONCLUSIONS 


A state that has a school finance 
program that guarantees an inade- 
quate level of support for current 
operations in its poorest local oper- 
ating units cannot discharge its re- 
sponsibility or solve school building 
problems by adding inadequate al- 
lowances for capital outlays. School 
districts would be better able to 
finance school buildings from local 
resources if the allowances for cur- 
rent operations in the state-aid 
formula were adequate. 

A state that requires a high local 
contribution in order for the schools 
to receive either inadequate or ade- 
quate support for current opera- 
tions cannot fulfil its obligations 
or solve its school building prob- 
lems by adding inadequate state aid 
for school buildings. School dis- 
tricts would be better able to 
finance them if the state did not 
require as much local tax effort to 
support the basic program that is 
the interest of the state. 

The state, therefore, should make 
provisions for the financing of a 
defensible standard of school build- 
ings in all school districts with a 
reasonable local effort. 

A practical but crude approach 
is to base the level of support for 
the basic or foundation program for 
each pupil on total expenditures 
rather than current expenditures. A 
more scientific and defensible ap- 
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proach is to establish separate foun- 
dation programs for current opera- 
tions and for school buildings for 
each pupil to be jointly supported 
by the state and its localities. 

Since the cost of buildings de- 
pends on when the buildings are 
constructed, all districts do not have 
approximately the same costs for 
the same standard of building even 
when geographic differences in 
costs are corrected. Costs of build- 
ings do not necessarily follow the 
same trends as current costs. 

No state has yet developed a 
program of state school building 
finance that would satisfy the cri- 
terions implied in the foregoing 
conclusions and that also would 
meet the urgent needs of localities 
that must erect in a relatively short 
period of time school buildings 
which normally would be financed 
in two or three generations (the 
newly reorganized districts, the rap- 
idly growing districts, and the dis- 
tricts with emergency building re- 
quirements). A_ satisfactory plan 
would involve at least the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. Determination of the state 
share. The state share of the cost 
of a foundation program standard 
new building could be determined 
at the time the building is built ac- 
cording to a school building cost 
index and an index of local ability 
to pay. This amount should be paid 
outright at the time of construction. 

2. Treatment of buildings al- 
ready built. The state share of the 
cost of buildings already built 
would be determined in the same 
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manner by determining the cost of 
the foundation standard buildings 
as of the date of construction with 
a cost index and an index of ability 
to pay. This amount would be pay- 
able in annual installments during 
the remainder of the length of 
period for payment fixed for the 
type of construction. Of course, no 
annual installment would be allow- 
ed for a building for which an out- 
right grant already was made under 
Step 1. 

3. Disposition of idle funds. 
Where the computed annual debt 
service paid annually for the state 
share of the cost of buildings al- 
ready is less than the installments 
due under Step 2, the excess funds 
would have to be placed in a local 
or state school-building reserve 


fund. A district should not be per- 
mitted to use them for current op- 
erations. 

4. Source of funds. Such a pro- 
gram would require a bond issue, 
an appropriation, or a combination 
of the two, to finance the initial de- 


mands for funds. Thereafter it 
would require an annual appropria- 
tion for debt service and grants. If 
demands in any year became ab- 
normal, further bond issues might 
become ‘necessary. 

If idle funds accruing to local 
units are placed in a state reserve 
fund rather than in local reserve 


funds, the necessity of borrowing 
will be reduced. Credits to districts 
not requiring funds at the time 
could be advanced to districts that 
need them. Thus a state reserve 
fund would be like a bank. 

5. Conditions for grants. State 
school-building aid should be con- 
ditional on the attainment of satis- 
factory district reorganization where 
this is necessary. Localities, how- 
ever, should be free to provide bet- 
ter facilities than those that can be 
provided under foundation program 
standards. 

The chief advantage of this plan 
over the generally accepted plan of 
annual foundation program grants 
for buildings of so much a pupil 
or so much a classroom unit is that 
it enables rapidly growing districts, 
newly-reorganized districts, and dis- 
tricts with emergency school-build- 
ing requirements to solve their 
school-building problems without 
excessive local tax burdens. The 
conventional plan is good only in 
districts with a continuous school- 
building program. 

Considerable research and exper- 
imentation will be required to de- 
velop sound and practical tech- 
niques for apportioning funds for 
school buildings according to such 
a plan. Nevertheless, few states are 
utilizing to the full extent possible 
the techniques already developed. @ 


HE average cost of an elementary classroom in a fire- 
resistant building is $31,720. But in Eastern Atlantic states 
it jumps to $43,000, while in the Southwest, the average 


cost drops to $20,000. 





Can Children Be Fitted into a “Norm” Each June? 


To Promote or Not To Promote? 
JouHN I. GoopLap 


In Childhood Education 


is promote or not to promote. 
That is the question that will plague 
teachers—several hundred thousand 
teachers—this coming June. 

Yet there are those who claim 
that promotion scarcely can be con- 
sidered a significant mid-century 
educational problem. “Why, I sel- 
dom find it necessary to retain 
more than three children,”’ they 
may add. Three children out of, 
say, 30? That’s 10 percent. And 10 
percent amounts to two and one- 
half million elementary-school chil- 
dren in all of America. But we must 
recognize that many schools pro- 
mote all or nearly all pupils. Let’s 
be very conservative, then, and say 
that only one million elementary- 
school children are retained in their 
present grades each year. Promotion 
an insignificant problem? One can 
hardly agree. 


EACH HAS ARGUMENTS 


Why retain a child? Those who 
believe in the practice have their 
reasons which justify nonpromotion. 
Then there are the people who be- 
lieve that slow-learning children 
should be promoted, regardless of 
present levels of attainment. They, 
too, have arguments for their posi- 
tion. 

It is interesting to note that, 
when ranged side by side, the two 
sets of arguments are virtually iden- 
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tical. Now for both to be right, 
obviously, is impossible. What are 
the facts? 

Fortunately, a considerable body 
of research is available and that re- 
search points clearly to the fact that 
slow-learning children profit signifi- 
cantly more from promotion than 
from nonpromotion. They attain 
higher achievement levels when 
promoted, require less disciplinary 
action, display more positive atti- 
tudes toward school and teachers, 
and appear to enjoy more satisfac- 
tory social and personal lives. It 
should be clearly understood that 
promotion is no universal panacea 
for learning disabilities. It simply 
is the more defensible of two pro- 
motion alternatives. 

The crux of the promotion issue 
is that there ought not to be any 
alternatives. There ought not to be a 
decision to make. Promotion and 
nonpromotion are both inconsistent 
with certain significant insights into 
children and their learning: 

Neither promotion nor nonpro- 
motion, in and of itself, can change 
a child’s basic learning rate. 
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Arbitrary grade norms for a field 
of study usually are approximated 
at a given time by less than half the 
children in that grade. A child sel- 
dom approximates arbitrary grade 
norms in all areas of endeavor. He 
may be significantly above in one 
and below in another, and only 
slightly above or below in still 
others. 


MENTAL AGE SPREAD 


The spread in mental age among 
a group of children, already as 
much as four years in the first 
grade, becomes greater as these chil- 
dren progress through elementary 
school. The spread in academic at- 
tainment, in turn, will tend to keep 
pace with the broadening spread in 
mental age, especially under condi- 
tions of good teaching. 

In light of these facts, how can 
concepts either of promotion of 
nonpromotion be applied meaning- 
fully? 

Susie is at third-grade expectancy 
in all areas except arithmetic where 
she lags behind at low second-grade 
level. Teddy's work spreads out 
from the second to the fifth grade 
but if all his attainments were aver- 
aged, his placement would be only 
three months into the third grade. 

Both are completing their third 
year at school. Should Susie be pro- 
moted and Teddy retained? Should 
Teddy be promoted and Susie re- 
tained? Are these really the ques- 
tions to which teacher’s time should 
be devoted? 

Neither promotion nor nonpro- 
motion materially changes the nat- 


ural heterogeneity ever-present in a 
group of six-year-olds, nine-year- 


olds, or twelve-year-olds. Keeping 


back two or three children each year 
helps no one. The teacher may be 
lulled into thinking, for a few bliss- 
ful moments, that she has a homo- 
geneous group. Alas, even groups 
of two aren’t homogeneous! 


WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 


What is the answer? First, it must 
be recognized that most teachers in 
America today work in a system of 
grade classificaton requiring that 
children move from step to step 
through it. It is recognized, further, 
that courses of study, textbooks, 
and even teachers are organized 
around the grade concept. When 
children are brought together in 
groups of 30 and more under such 
a grade classification system, it soon 
becomes apparent that some chil- 
dren deviate so markedly in certain 
characteristics that the desirability 
of retaining them in the group 
comes in for questioning. 

Under such an organizational set- 
up, retention of some children, 
while the group as a whole pro- 
gresses to the next step, occasional- 
ly appears to be a logical solution. 
The author deplores these circum- 
stances. 

In the face of ample research 
evidence, to the effect that nonpro- 
motion less frequently than promo- 
tion results in favorable later ad- 
justment of children, the teacher 
should be cautioned to ponder care- 
fully each instance of doubtful 
promotion. 
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When he cannot say with convic- 
tion, “Knowing this child as I do, 
the chances for successful school 
experience next year and in subse- 
quent years are greater if he be re- 
tained,” then he is advised to give 
the child the benefit of any existing 
doubt and promote him. 

But, under such circumstances, 
the act of promoting or retaining is 
only the beginning. The repeater 
must be provided for. Simply to do 
over the work that was inadequately 
done before is not the answer. The 
year with younger classmates must 
be filled with exciting challenges; 
not dulled with the repetition of 
activities long since wrung dry of 
interest and stimulation. To pro- 
mote the slow-learner to tasks far 
beyond his comprehension likewise 
is no kindness. Whether slow-prog- 
ress children be regularly or ir- 
regularly promoted, adequate sub- 
sequent provision for their needs is 
essential. 


CONTINUOUS PROGRESS NEEDED 


But these are only short-term an- 
swers to the promotion question. In 
a sense, they constitute tardy treat- 
ment for a very sick horse. Neither 
nonpromotion nor promotion is the 
real answer. Needed is an educa- 
tional organization that facilitates 
continuous progress of all children 
in each of the various facets of their 
development. 

Is it not logical that children who 
are ready for more advanced work 
in reading should proceed to it, free 
from the artificial restrictions of 
grade barriers? Is it not logical that 
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certain of these children, slow in 
arithmetic, should proceed slowly 
with appropriate work in this field ? 

These are the realities with which 
we are faced. Is it not time that we 
adapted organizational procedures 
to fit them? The time for us to aban- 
don our Procrustean lock-step sys- 
tem that chops children to make 
them fit the norms is long past. In- 
struction has for too long been the 
handmaiden of organization. 

The long-term answer, then, is 
the elimination of those grade bar- 
riers that have given rise to a host 
of fallacious notions about pupil 
progress, of which the fantasy that 
children should arrive precisely at a 
given “norm” each June is the most 
preposterous. Primary unit plans— 
such as those experimented with in 
Milwaukee, Wis., and the Nathaniel 
Hawthorn School in University City, 
Mo., to cite only two examples— 
constitute a step in the right direc- 
tion. Perhaps years of experimenta- 
tion with such plans will show us at 
long last that grade barriers are as 
unreasonable above the third grade 
as they are for the first three grades. 

The obvious result, of course, is 
that promotion and nonpromotion 
simply will disappear from school 
practice—yes, even from our vo- 
cabularies. With the philosophy of 
continuous progress—and there is a 
vast difference between ‘continuous 
progress” and “'social promotion” 
or any other kind of 100 percent 
promotion—firmly entrenched, and 
grade barriers no longer existent, 
to promote or not to promote no 
longer will be a question. ” 





Are Junior Colleges One Answer? 


College-Age Population Trends, 1940-1970 


RONALD B. THOMPSON 


In College and University 


HERE is growing awareness in 
the United States that, due to rapid 
birth-rate changes, elementary and 
secondary schools, colleges, and 
universities will soon be faced with 
unprecedented educational _ prob- 
lems. If we are to judge by the rec- 
ord of the last six years, we have 
reached a new high plateau in the 
number of births each year. 

The first wave of this unprece- 
dented increase has just now reach- 
ed the elementary school. It will 
be only a few short years before 
these added millions will enter our 
secondary schools and then be ready 
for admission to colleges or uni- 
versities, 

If we are to be ready for these 
increased numbers in higher educa- 
tion, plans must be made now. At 
the elementary- and secondary- 
school level, it is assumed that the 
educational needs of the children 
will be met by the local schools. 
This condition does not prevail at 
the college and university level. 

While it is true that many col- 
leges and universities are supported, 
at least in part, by taxes, others are 
partially endowed; some are sup- 
ported by municipalities, some are 
church affliated, and others are pri- 
vately controlled and supported. 
Decisions must be made concerning 
the amount of expansion each col- 
lege or university can support. Un- 
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doubtedly, it will be found neces- 
sary to establish new schools and 
add branches to existing schools. 
The ultimate provision for this ex- 
panding number of colleges and 
university students will take years 
of planning and building. 


AREAS VARY 


It is recognized that while there 
has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of births each year in 
the United States, these increased 
births have not been evenly dis- 
tributed through the various states. 
Large-scale migrations of our popu- 
lation have made the problem much 
more acute in some areas than in 
others. Thus it seemed essential in 
making an estimate in the percent 
of college-age population from 
1953 into 1970 to gather data first 
concerning the number of births 
each year in each state. Certainly 
there are many factors which can 
influence the enrolment in colleges 
and universities. 
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The most closely related basic 
data, however, deal with the num- 
ber of college-age young people in 
any given year. In order to estimate 
this number of tollege-age young 
people in each state each year, the 
number of births each year was 
tabulated. State and Regional Life 
Tables published by the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, Public Health Office, 
National Office of Vital Statistics, 
were then used to determine the 
percentage of this number expected 
to be living at ages 18, 19, 20, and 
21, although it is normally assumed 
that the college-age population also 
includes some beyond 21 years of 
age, and, in a few cases, those 
younger than 18. 

The life expectancy of males 
differs from the life expectancy of 
females and varies from state to 
state. Certainly the number of 
young people attending each college 
or university is not evenly divided 
between men and women but an 
average satisfactory for making the 
estimates was reached. 

The specific percentages used 
were those appearing in the State 
and Regional Life Tables 1939-41 
prepared in the Statistical Bureau 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company and published by the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics. 

The table prepared by these meth- 
ods follows: 


ESTIMATED PERCENT OF INCREASE 
COLLEGE-AGE POPULATION 
1953-1970 
101 and over 

California 


Washington 

Arizona 
Massachusetts 
Florida 

District of Columbia 


Delaware 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Colorado 
Texas 


Connecticut 
Louisiana 
Idaho 

New Mexico 


New Jersey 
Minnesota 


Montana 
New York 
Wisconsin 
Tennessee 
Virginia 


New Hampshire 
Missouri 


Georgia 

Kansas 

South Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
North Carolina 
Mississippi 


Alabama 
Nebraska 
Kentucky 
West Virginia 
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Arkansas 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 


No attempt has been made in this 
presentation of data to predict the 
actual number of young people who 
will attend a specific college or 
university. These estimates have 
been presented, however, in the 
hope that each college and university 
can use the data, interpret them in 
light of past experiences, and, by 
applying the factors in each situa- 
tion, make specific predictions of 
enrolment with some degree of 
confidence. 

There are, of course, several ap- 
proaches to the problem of predict- 
ing enrolment for a specific college 
or university. Much will depend on 
the data available in each school. 
In many schools, for example, data 
may be available giving the per- 
centages of survival from class to 
class throughout the college or uni- 
versity. If conditions affecting a 
specific group differ from conditions 
affecting the total population, these 
conditions must be studied care- 
fully. 


STUDENTS ON INCREASE 


One fact remains. Barring some 
unprecedented national disaster, 
there will be by the year 1970 al- 
most twice the number of young 
people of college age in the United 
States than there are at this time. 
Each college or university through 
its faculty, its administration, its 
board of control, and its supporting 


clientele will determine the extent 
to which it is willing and able to as- 
sume a fair share of the responsi- 
bility of providing education for 
these young people. 

There are one or two additional 
considerations which should be kept 
in mind. Not only will most states 
be faced with twice as many young 
people of college age in a few 
years, but year by year, a larger per- 
centage of those who are of college 
age will enter college. It is not rea- 
sonable, of course, to draw a 
straight line projection of this curve 
of increasing proportional attend- 
ance, but as the years go on, care- 
ful attention must be given to this 
trend. 

As increasing numbers of our 
population reach college age, 
mounting costs of education are cer- 
tain to be a vital factor and perhaps 
a limiting factor on the number 
-who will attend colleges and uni- 
versities. 

If endowments continue to pro- 
vide diminishing rates and if rising 
taxes continue to divert funds which 
individuals and corporations would 
otherwise contribute to higher edu- 
cation, serious consideration must 
be given to other sources of sup- 
port. 


URGENT PROBLEMS 


Certainly it seems evident that in 
practically all states, the colleges 
and universities soon will be faced 
with problems of such magnitude 
that there is no precedent for their 
solution. Several fundamental ques- 
tions must be answered in the field 
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of higher education. Some of the 
most urgent problems are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Shall the colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States attempt to 
provide education for all young 
people who wish to take advantage 
of the opportunity ? 

2. What will be the ultimate cost 
of such education and what addi- 


4. Shall existing facilities be ex- 
panded or shall new colleges and 
universities be established? 

5. What improvements can be 
made in building constructions, 
general administrative procedures, 
and methods of instruction in order 
to provide more adequately for in- 
creasing enrolments? 

These are but a few of the prob- 


lems which confront us as increas- 
ing numbers of our youth reach 
college age and as increasing pro- 
portions of those eligible plan to 
enrol in our colleges and univer- 
sities. * 


tional sources of revenue might be 
investigated? 

3. How shall the burden of 
higher education be distributed 
among the various public and pri- 
vate agencies ? 


A “Highly Important Decision” 


THE American people are going to have to make a 
series of highly important decisions in the next five to ten 
years—probably before 1960. By that time the school-age 
population will have increased at least 50 percent and may 
be in process of doubling. . . . To answer the question 
“whither American Education?” requires not so much an 
examination of the various philosophies of education as a 
clear-headed look at some hard facts. 

For it is going to be very expensive to finance the ex- 
panded secondary-schoel programs required by the increase 
in the number of students. .. . I do not believe we should 
expand our four-year programs in colleges and universities. 

Let me make it clear I am not advocating a decrease in 
the present enrolment of our four-year colleges. . . . The 
community, or two-year college, I hope will come to 
have the same prestige as the four-year college. Everybody 
will have a chance to go to college, but mainly to a two- 
year institution —Dr. James B. Conant in Kansas Schools. 





Is the Marking System Similar to a Wrestling Match? 


What Price Com petition? 


Henry Jj. OTTo 


In The Texas Outlook 


SINCE competition among chil- 
dren seems inescapable, educators 
could not and probably should not 
try to erase it; but they should tem- 
per it with cooperation, make sure 
it is fair competition, and guide it 
into activities that are educationally 
and socially desirable. 

As an example of unfair compe- 
tition, suppose we arrange a wres- 
tling match in which we forced a 
typical eight-year-old to wrestle 
with a typical 12-year-old. The 
younger boy does not have a chance 
to win; yet after each defeat he is 
scolded, humiliated, or even whip- 
ped. Once each week for several 
months the performance is repeated 
and the eight-year-old is forced to 
try it again. This kind of competi- 
tion is unfair, is inescapable for the 
eight-year-old, and is centered in an 
activity of questionable educational 
social value. 

If each of the boys in the wres- 
tling match is of at least average in- 
telligence, does it take much imag- 
ination to project the influence of 
this episode on the personality, 
character, and behavior of the eight- 
year-old? If the 12-year-old is 
praised or otherwise rewarded each 
time, what types of influences will 
the episode have on the winner? 
There seems little doubt that the 
educational impact on both lads is 
undesirable. 
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Use of a comparative and com- 
petitive marking system has much 
in common with such a wrestling 
match. Classes in school contain 
many pupils of noticeably unequal 
ability and maturity. The tasks pre- 
scribed by the school are inescap- 
able; pupils have no choice about 
engaging in reading, arithmetic, or 
the other subjects. School attend- 
ance is compulsory. The competi- 
tion is unfair. The teacher who ap- 
plies a comparative marking system 
to children of unlike ability is in the 
same position as the father who 
whips his son for not getting all 
“A's” or the person who whips the 
eight-year-old for losing the wres- 
tling match with the 12-year-old. 


MANY BELIEVE IT ESSENTIAL 


Many teachers and most parents 
still believe that a competitive 
marking system is absolutely essen- 
tial to make pupils put forth full 
effort. It is quite likely, however, 
that careful research will explode 
this time-honored assumption. My 
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own file includes unpublished data 
from three school systems in which 
the comprehensive type of achieve- 
ment test was given cach year for 
one or more years before an A-B-C- 
D-F marking system was abandoned 
and then given each year for four 
to six years after the marking sys- 
tem was discontinued. A comparison 
of children’s achievements before 
and after the elimination of a com- 
petitive marking system shows that 
there not only was no drop in the 
median achievement scores by 
grades, but in most grades there was 
actually a slight increase. 
Undoubtedly the nature of these 
findings is due to the fact that 
teachers substituted more effective 
motivations in lieu of the threat of 
-low marks or rewards for good 


marks. These data should be sup- 
plemented with more careful studies 
in order to determine whether a 
marking system really has the moti- 


vating value that teachers and 
parents think it has. 

Teachers in schools which no 
longer use a comparative marking 
system report a happier and more 
pleasant situation, with no evidence 
that pupils are slumping in their 
effort, but with conviction that 
motivation based on selfimprove- 
ment and quality of work is more 
effective. Good teaching should in- 
clude many and varied methods for 
keeping pupils continuously aware 
of their progress. 

Most teachers find that this can 
be done through a variety of daily 
and weekly activities, that a mark- 
ing system is really unnecessary and 


not very useful for this purpose. 
Some educators contend that teach- 
ing must be at a low ebb if the 
marking system is the major moti- 
vating device for getting honest ef- 
fort from students. 

Even if a marking system does 
have some needed motivation value, 
one must weigh the value in com- 
parison with the unwholesome fea- 
tures that every competitive mark- 
ing system fosters. Some children 
who always get good marks acquire 
a “coasting” habit; their full abili- 
ties are seldom put to work because 
they can win high marks without 
much effort. Sometimes these pupils 
also develop undesirable attitudes 
and behaviors. Slow-learriers, on the 
other hand, have difficulty ever get- 
ting good marks. Continuing low 
marks create discouragement and a 
“‘what’s-the-use”” attitude in some 


pupils. 
HEARTACHES ARE 


Children who get low marks 
tend to hide them from other pupils 
while those who get high marks 
usually brag about them. Many a 
child who gets low marks has seri- 
ous heartaches, especially if low 
marks are accompanied by scoldings 
or spankings at home or excessive 
homework assignments. The men- 
tal-hygiene influence of a marking 
system should command serious 
consideration by teachers and par- 
ents, 

One probably could gather con- 
siderable evidence to show that the 
spirit of competition has had much 
to do with the progress and de- 


CAUSED 
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velopment of our country. The idea 
of being an independent, responsi- 
ble, selfsupporting citizen is rooted 
in selfreliance, initiative, and the 
urge to make the most of one’s tal- 
ents and opportunities. But it must 
be pointed out that competition in 
adult life is quite different. 

In the business world, for ex- 
ample, competition is fair, at least 
insofar as federal and state laws can 
control it. Such laws were enacted 
in part to preserve competition, to 
prohibit unfair trade practices, and 
to prohibit false advertising in 
order to protect the consumer and 
to maintain fairness in competition. 

In the business world competi- 
tion is also escapable; the individual 
as well as the corporation has com- 
plete freedom of choice regarding 
the commercial field in which com- 
petition is to be undertaken. If the 
competition is disliked or becomes 
unsuitable in one field, the indi- 
vidual or corporation may shift its 
activities to another field. 

Competition in business thus 
takes place under circumstances in 
which the criterions for wholesome 
competition can have free flow. 
Such is not true of competition 
under a competitive marking sys- 
tem at school. Let’s not have our 
thinking confused on this issue. 

Many school systems have taken 
some of the kinks out of present 
practices by substituting valid 
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methods of appraising pupil devel- 
opment for the competitive marking 
system: Individual teacher-parent 
conferences have replaced A-B-C- 
D-F report cards. Various types of 
contests have been eliminated or 
managed in ways which would pre- 
serve wholesome competition but 
avoid the unfair or socially undesir- 
able aspects. In the physical-educa- 
tion area a broad program for all 
the pupils now keeps many schools 
from succumbing to community 
pressures for tackle football in the 
upper elementary and junior-high- 
school grades. 

Our major concern as teachers is 
to build in people the social sensi- 
tivities, attitudes, and behavior pat- 
terns which will enable the indi- 
vidual to achieve the fulfilment of 
his own life without doing injury 
to others. Schools must try to main- 
tain a delicate balance between com- 
petition and cooperation, between 
fostering the spirit of selfreliance 
and selfimprovement and prevent- 
ing selfaggrandizement at the ex- 
pense of others, between the urge 
for selfadvancement and a deep- 
rooted concern for the welfare of 
others. 

Maintaining and educating for 
these delicate balances may not be 
as difficult as it seems if the school 
will examine each of its practices in 
the light of fundamental criterions 
and clear insight into the issues. @ 


a DON’T want to scare you,” said Johnny to his 
teacher, “but Pop says if I don’t get better report cards, 
someone’s going to get a spanking.”—Journal of National 
Retired Teachers Association. 





Scratch the Surface and You'll Find No Basic Differences 


The World View in Civic Education 


LEONARD S. KENWORTHY 


In Citizenship Education 


die chief characteristic of civic 
education throughout the history of 
the United States has been the 
effort to “Americanize’ the sons 
and daughters of immigrants. Such 
an emphasis was imperative in the 
past. It was demanded by the type 
of society in which our ancestors 
lived. Children needed to learn new 
ways of living and in some cases 
new ways of communicating. Often 
they had to acquire different values 
from the ones which their parents 
had held. They were to adjust to a 
new and different world from the 
one their parents had known when 
they were young. 

The school was selected as a lab- 
oratory for learning this new way 
of life. Many of the prerogatives 
held by the home and other social 
institutions in Europe were turned 
over to the school in this land. Con- 
sequently the school in the United 
States developed into a different 
kind of institution from the school 
in other nations. And it became a 
more powerful formative influence 
on children and youth than in al- 
most any other country in the world. 

The majority of parents and 
other adults wanted this to happen. 
They allocated large sums of money 
to the schools. They demanded 
local control so that they might 
supervise what was happening to 
their children. They rated teachers 
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high in social prestige. Of course 
there was opposition—strong oppo- 
sition—even violent opposition. But 
the will of the majority prevailed 
and the schools went about their 
task. By and large they were suc- 
cessful in this central purpose of 
educating boys and girls to be 
Americans rather than Europeans. 

But today a new imperative con- 
fronts us. Our nation has reached 
maturity and has become the lead- 
ing world power, with tremendous 
and often frightening responsibili- 
ties. Without doubt our children 
and youth are destined to live out 
their lives in a changing, chaotic 
world. 

World conditions today have 
given us a new frame of reference 
for education in the United States. 
We need now to develop world- 
minded Americans, boys and girls 
with global perspective, boys and 
girls with world horizons, boys and 
girls with a cockpit view of the 
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world rather than a_ port-hole 
glimpse of the surrounding terri- 
tory. 

Once again in our history the 
school is called on to help the 
young to learn new ways of living 
and in some cases new ways of com- 
municating. It needs to help boys 
and girls acquire some new values. 
Again, it needs to assist children 
and youth to adjust to a different 
kind of world from the one their 
parents knew when they were 
young. 


SOME HAVE VISION 


There are already millions of 
Americans who see fairly clearly the 
role that the schools must play in 
this new era. But there is opposi- 
tion also. There are those who de- 
ride any teaching about the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies. 
There are those who denounce the 
teachers who promote international 
understanding and world-minded- 
ness in their pupils. There are those 
who deprecate any changes in cur- 
riculum which will provide win- 
dows to the world in our schools. 

It may be that the struggle over 
the purposes of civic education in 
the next century has already begun 
between those who want to remain 
“pure” Americans and those who 
see the necessity in these times of 
becoming world-minded Americans. 

I should like to suggest very 
briefly a few features of education 
for world-mindedness, a few out- 
standing aspects of civic education 
for the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury in the U.S.A. These are the 
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concepts which we must understand 
as teachers ia order to be able to 
develop them in children and youth. 

Children should learn that: 

The world is composed of two- 
and a-half-billion persons who are 
basically alike. They need to learn 
quite early that people are funda- 
mentally the same the world over. 
Students need to learn that the basic 
biological needs for food, sexual 
satisfaction, avoidance of pain, and 
other traits are universal. They 
need to learn that our basic psycho- 
logical needs of “belonging” and 
sensing security are the same no 
matter where we live. They need 
to learn that most of the differences 
are surface differences. 

Children should be taught that: 

Differences between people in 
the world community are largely 
acquired; that most differences 
should be welcomed. It should be 
pointed out to them that there are 
differences between people within a 
community, whether it is local or 
world-wide in its composition. Some 
of these differences are inherited, 
such as the physical differences of 
skin color, hair form, shape of 
noses, stature, and the like. But 
most of the differences are acquired 
from the culture; people learn what 
they live. The acceptance of most 
differences as an enrichment to the 
world community should be a goal 
of our teaching. The feeling of 
empathy or “‘at-oneness’’ with other 
people should be an underlying aim 
of our treatment of differences. 

Most of the world is ill-fed, ill- 
housed, ill-clothed, illiterate, and 
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ill. All our teaching about the world 
today needs to be carried on with 
this brief but inclusive summary of 
the state of the world society in 
mind. Without an awarencss of 
these facts, students cannot possibly 
understand the revolutionary forces 
at work in the world, they cannot 
comprehend the feeling of hostility 
toward the United States which ex- 
ists in many places on this globe, 
nor can they sense the importance 
of the work of the specialized 
agencies of the United Nations. 

But because we belong to the 
well-fed, the well-housed, and well- 
clothed, the literate, and the rela- 
tively healthy people of the world, 
a caution needs to be sounded lest 
attitudes of pity and selfrightcous- 
ness be developed by such an ap- 
proach. We need to be quite clear, 
for example, that illiteracy and ig- 
norance are not always synonymous. 
Nor does the poverty of a nation 
mean that it has not contributed to 
the culture of the world at some 
time in the past or at the present 
moment. 


IT’S “ONE WORLD” 


Children and youth will learn 
that the people of this planet have 
organized themselves into countries 
and cultural groups. But they need 
also to know the many ways in 
which these people, countries, and 
cultures are interdependent. They 
need to begin to grasp the signifi- 
cance of that phrase made famous 
by Wendell Wilkie—'‘One World.” 
If this concept could be acquired by 
a large part of our students, it 
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would make a profound difference 
in their attitude toward other lands 
and peoples, toward United States 
foreign policy, toward the United 
Nations, and a host of allied topics. 

Children and youth must learn 
that while conflicts between coun- 
trics and cultures continue, the 
world is trying to learn to live 
peacefully together. Students need 
to know that there are military con- 
flicts, religious conflicts, economic 
conflicts, political conflicts, and 
ideological conflicts in our contem- 
porary world. But they need to 
know, too, that there are instances 
of religious cooperation, economic 
agreements, political adjustments, 
and even ideological points of 


agreement and adaptation. They 


need to learn that the world is now 
engaged in a great effort to learn 
to work together peacefully on a 
global scale. 


DEVELOP A WORLD VIEW 


Thus, the study of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies 
is an essential in any program for 
developing a world view in children 
and youth. Such a study should in- 
clude its purposes, programs, prog- 
ress, problems, potentialities, and 
personalities. It should be viewed 
as our great contemporary effort on 
the intergovernmental level to pre- 
vent the scourge of war and to pro- 
vide richer living in larger freedom 
for all the people of the earth. 

Students will need some histori- 
cal perspective to understand the 
debate over foreign policy in the 
United States which is now going 
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on. They need to know how the 
United States has come to play the 
leading role in the world commun- 
ity and how—and through wkat 
agencies—it is trying to play its 
part effectively. We need to help 
our students to see that adjustments 
within the United States are neces- 
sary as a result of our role in the 
world. They must be led to view 
our domestic scene as the peoples 
of the world see it and to under- 
stand that everything that goes on 
inside our territory affects our in- 
ternational relations. 

Students need to realize, for ex- 
ample, that two-thirds of the world 
is nonwhite and that our treatment 
of colored peoples within the 
United States is the Achilles’ heel 
of our current foreign policy. Final- 
ly, they need to realize that they 
are the ones who will help to deter- 
mine the future course of this na- 
tion. Wherever they can take part 
in action projects for civic improve- 
ment, they should be encouraged. 

One of the discouraging aspects 
of education for world-mindedness 
today is the fact that so few people 
understand that there is anything 
they can do about world affairs. Yet 
each person can make some con- 
tribution to the creation of a better 
world community. Every teacher 
concerned about helping children 
and youth to obtain a world view 
should be conversant with the many 
possible action projects for promot- 
ing world understanding. These 
range all the way from pen-pal cor- 
respondence or class projects under 
supervision of the Junior Red Cross, 


to the exchanges of students and 
teachers carried on by the American 
Field Service or American Friends 
Service Committee, to teaching of 
immigrants in this country, to the 
fund-raising for such agencies as 
UNESCO, to the entertainment of 
foreign students now in the U.S.A., 
and to the assistance to displaced 
persons recently arrived here. 


GUIDANCE APPROACH 


It should be recognized that the 
ability to accept other people is 
based on personal security and skill 
in human relations. Undergirding 
all efforts to promote world-mind- 
edness in children and youth must 
be the mental hygiene or guidance 
approach to pupils. Only as we 
teachers help boys and girls to feel 
that they are significant and belong 
to their various segments of the 
world society, will we be able to 
produce future citizens with a world 
view. Although placed last in this 
discourse, this is the point which 
might well be placed number one 
in importance. 

Space has not permitted an elab- 
oration of the matters discussed — 
here, but the author leaves their im- 
plementation to the imagination of 
the readers. Through their own 
ideas and through the various ac- 
counts now available of promising 
practices in promoting a world view 
in children and youth, he feels cer- 
tain that social-studies teachers will 
be able to contribute creatively to 
this new emphasis in civic educa- 
tion in the United States in the next 
half century. * 





Little Pitchers Have Big Eyes and Ears 


What Effect Does TV Advertising 


Have on 


Children? 


FLORENCE BRUMBAUGH 


In Children and TV- 


Maasy adults laugh indul- 


gently when children sing the com- 
mercials they have heard on tele- 
vision or repeat the slogans of ad- 
vertisers. They give little thought 
to the effect of advertising on chil- 
dren unless they are annoyed by 
their requests to purchase uscless or 
inferior products. 

Most advertising script, it is true, 
has been scanned by sponsors to be 
certain there is no objectionable 
material. But since a very small 
proportion of telecasting is espe- 
cially planned for a juvenile audi- 
ence, it is inevitable that children 
listen to a great deal of advertising 
designed for adults. And few 
parents realize how much time is 
spent by children absorbing the 
propaganda of advertisers as well as 
the entertainment of the program. 

Recently a study was made of the 
effect TV advertising had on chil- 
dren. Four hundred children be- 
tween the ages of 6 and 12 were 
asked to list as many products ad- 
vertised on TV as they could re- 
member. Time was called in 15 
minutes and many remonstrated, 
saying they knew at least twice as 
many as they had written. The aver- 
age number listed by the youngest 
children was 20 and the 11-year- 
olds about 50. The total number 
of products was 597. 


Making the Most of It 
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One detergent, unlikely to be 
used by children, was mentioned 
110 times. Fifteen brands of beer 
and 13 trade names of cigarettes 
were given, some of them being 
mentioned 50 or more times. Next 
in rank were drugs, cosmetics, and 
automobiles. The only articles that 
were mentioned more often were 
cereals which are featured on many 
juvenile programs. Candy and des- 
serts, also advertised on children’s 
programs, were far down the list, 
and milk was near the bottom. 

Preference was expressed for 
advertising in the form of cartoons, 
singing commercials, and demon- 
strations—in that order. Many 
wrote that they liked all kinds of 
advertising and few said they dis- 
liked any. 

The spelling of trade names was 
correct in almost every case even 
to capitalization and hyphenated 
words although many of them were 
nonphonetic, had several syllables, 
and were far more difficult than 
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words in spelling lists. This accur- 
acy points to the efficacy of simul- 
taneous presentation by sight and 
sound combined with much repeti- 
tion even though many could be 
considered useless words in terms 
of written work or common usage. 
The names of manufacturers as 
well as those of the brands were 
given by a number of children. 

When asked reasons for liking 
or disliking commercials, many of 
the children gave slogans verbatim, 
as “It is good for the teeth and 
body building; the man said so.” 
Such faith was not shared by all. 
Some criticized advertisements by 
calling them “‘silly,” “corny,’’ “‘bor- 
ing,” and “interruptions.” Some 
had timed them, and said they did 
not turn the knob until they knew 
the commercial was over or went 
for a drink at the time they knew it 
would come on, in the middle of 
the program. 

The findings of this study should 
be compared with those in other lo- 
calities, since these children were 
from one area with access to a great 
many channels, had similar socio- 
economic backgrounds and _ higher 
than average mentality. 

Many claims are made that the 
vocabularies of children who watch 
TV have increased. A study to show 
whether the programs or the com- 
mercials add more words should 
be of interest and is something that 
parents might do easily. 
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The degree to which televised 
advertising is conditioning children 
is difficult to determine, since the 
same articles aré usually advertised 
on radio and in newspapers and 
magazines. It is unlikely that they 
will remember or know which of 
the media influenced them, or 
whether their attitudes were chang- 
ed because of television. It is pos- 
sible that propaganda ignored or 
rejected at a particular age will be 
recalled later and accepted then, but 
so many other factors would need 
to be considered that it is not safe 
to prophesy the effect of any ad- 
vertising at a future time. 

Children are often impressed by 
the methods of salesmanship in 
terms of their own needs or preju- 
dices. Those who view the same 
persons react very differently, with 
some admiring the persuasive ap- 
proach and others preferring the 
authoritative manner of announcers. 

The same stimulus is accepted by 
one and rejected by another, so that 
the best solution at the present time 
appears to be to help the children 
develop a sense of discrimination 
in regard to the exaggerated claims 
that may be made by some advertis- 
ers. An attempt can be made to 
teach them to weigh statements, ex- 
amine products, and to draw their 
own conclusions, but as one child 
wrote, “I'd have a terrible case of 
indigestion if I tried to eat all of 
the things they want me to buy.” @ 


wim most avid watchers of TV, a study shows, are chil- 
dren between the ages of four and six.—Dr. Paul Witty. 





Now School Makes Sense to Tony 


How Guidance Relates to the Curriculum 
RUTH STRANG 


In Personnel and Guidance Journal 


Jony had been referred to the 
counselor by his English teacher 
who had written the following 
note: “Tony does absolutely noth- 
ing in my class—except to disturb 
it. When I asked him if he were 
going to sit there and do nothing 
all term he replied, “That is my in- 
tention.” You can see what effect 
such behavior would have on the 
morale of my class. I think he 
should be transferred to another 
school.” 

In the course of the interview 
with Tony the counselor asked, 
“What's wrong with school, Tony, 
that makes you dislike it so much?” 

Tony: “It don’t make sense.” 

Counselor: “You mean...” 

Tony: “I don’t see any use for 
the subjects I’m taking. I want to 
quit school and go to work.” 

Counselor: “What kind of work 
are you interested in, Tony?” 

Tony: “I'd like to work in a print 
shop.” 

Counselor: ‘Perhaps you could 
while you're still in school.” 

Tony: “But there’s no print shop 
in this school.” 

Counselor: “That's true, but 
there’s a print shop in town. Maybe 
we could arrange to have you work 
there in the afternoon. One of our 
graduates owns the shop and I 
think we could arrange it with him. 
Let’s ask Mr. B. (the principal) if 
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he will approve this program for 
you.” 

In this case the principal was 
willing to make any adjustment that 
would be for the good of the in- 
dividual student. The counselor ar- 
ranged for Tony to take English, 
civics, and physical education in the 
morning and to work in a print 
shop in: the afternoon. There he 
was supervised by a former gradu- 
ate who was willing to cooperate 
with the school in providing ex- 
periences this pupil needed. 


HELPFUL PRINCIPAL AIDS 


The counselor is fortunate who 
has a guidance-minded principal 
who will sanction the use of com- 
munity resources to supplement the 
experiences offered by the school. 

In the case of Tony, who was 
taking an unsuitable academic cur- 
riculum—the only one available in 
his school—the principal arranged 
for him to work in a print shop as 
part of his high-school program. In 
New York City, a number of spe- 
cialized high schools serve pupils 
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who have specific interests. In Pitts- 
burgh, Saturday morning art classes 
at the art museum enrich the curric- 
ulum of talented pupils. 

The relationship between curric- 
ulum and guidance may best be 
represented by two overlapping 
circles. There is an area common to 
both; on the other hand, each has 
distinctive features of its own. The 
common area is where guidance 
and curriculum merge and interact; 
the curriculum affects guidance and 
guidance influences the curriculum. 
The special curriculum area in- 
cludes all the technical aspects of 
establishing and modifying a cur- 
riculum, and the ways and means of 
providing each child with the ex- 
periences which he needs. The guid- 
ance area emphasizes the individ- 
ualized aspect of teaching, plus all 
the technical aspects of counseling 
and psychotherapy. 

To make counseling fully effec- 
tive, curriculum makers must in 
various ingenious ways, provide the 
educational experiences which ‘‘de- 
velopmental counseling’’ shows is 
desirable and necessary for each 
pupil. 

From intimate contact with indi- 
vidual pupils, the counselor gains 
insight into their needs. For ex- 
ample, the counselor finds many 
reading problems on all grade 
levels. These discoveries should 
lead to: (1) an examination of the 
methods of teaching reading in the 
primary grades; (2) more effective 
developmental reading throughout 
elementary and high school (learn- 
ing to read is a lifetime process) ; 


(3) provision of reading materials 
suitable to the wide range of read- 
ing ability and interest represented 
in every class. 

In his interview with pupils and 
parents the counselor also detects 
dissatisfaction with school which 
stems from a curriculum that seems 
remote from daily living, and fails 
to afford many pupils a reasonable 
amount of success. This discovery 
raises the questions of how to make 
school work more meaningful, how 
to teach so effectively that the pupil 
will progress step by step without 
unnecessary failure, and how to 
adapt instruction to individual 
needs. 


STUDY THE OBJECTIVES 


Almost all phases of guidance 
lead to curriculum modification. For 
example, Richard March of the Los 
Angeles County staff described how 
parent conferences led to a more 
specific study of the reading curric- 
ulum. The teachers were confronted 
with the question of what to report 
to parents: What were their read- 
ing objectives in a given grade com- 
prising a wide range of reading 
ability? 

The teachers began to think 
through the progression of reading 
experiences desirable in their grades. 
The next question was one that par- 
ents might raise: “Why is this 
particular objective important?” 
Parents might also ask teachers, 
“How do you help children to at- 
tain this objective and why do you 
teach it that way?” 

Thus teachers who were at first 
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interested in improving parent con- 
ferences, and not at all interested 
in curriculum modification, began 
to work on curriculum in a most 
fundamenta! and specific way. 

Guidance techniques also serve 
as a course of insights into curricu- 
lum needs: 

(4) Through observation teach- 
ers can see where pupil interest is 
high, where apathy prevails; where 
class work is too hard or too easy 
for individual children; where a 
particular learning process has been 
well or poorly analyzed. 

(6) Through testing teachers 
see where pupils are under-achiev- 
ing or over-achieving. This points 
to the need for further study of 
these pupils and raises the ques- 
tions: “Why?” “With what conse- 
quences?” “In what specific areas?” 

(c) Through subjective composi- 
tions by the pupils teachers gain in- 
sights into the effectiveness of the 
methods of instruction. 

(d) Through follow-up studies, 
often made by guidance workers, 
teachers may become aware of poor 
instruction in English; they may be 
encouraged by the appreciation of 


mathematics courses expressed by 
boys who have gone into military 
service; they may recognize stu- 
dents’ desire for more life-adjust- 
ment content in the curriculum. 

(e) Through interviews in 
which, for example, retarded read- 
ers have told how they were allow- 
ed to sit in class and do busy work, 
without receiving any help—at least 
that’s the way it looked to them. 
Often, of course, pupils fail to rec- 
ognize the learning that is actually 
taking place. : 

Child study, curriculum, and 
guidance interact with one another. 
Child study uncovers needs for edu- 
cational experiences which the cur- 
riculum can supply. Through guid- 
ance, individual pupils are helped 
to choose and succeed in experi- 
ences that help them to develop 
their potentialities, 

Both curriculum and guidance 
have specialized aspects which’ are 
difficult to combine in the training 
of a single person. Only by work- 
ing closely together can curriculum 
and guidance departments most ef- 
fectively contribute to the develop- 
ment of all the children. @ 


an order to acquaint high-school seniors and education 
counselors with jobs available in the Cincinnati area, a new 
publication, Decision, is to be distributed free of charge. 
It is industry's answer to the questions of what opportunities 
the companies offer. How the student should train during 
high-school days for better jobs is included in the publica- 
tion, subtitled, ‘“The Graduate Guide to Business.” 

Sixty-six companies have signed up to participate in the 
project. Over 5,000 copies are being distributed. 





Parent Interest Stimulates Teacher Interest’ 


Current Thinking and Practices 
in Sex Education 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL and ARCHIE HAMILTON 


In The High School Journal 


—!n surveying the status of sex 
education, one observes two out- 


standing facts. The first is the tend- 
ency to define sex education in 
much broader terms than formerly. 

Sex education is being redefined 
so as to include both psychological 
and emotional aspects of sex. Such 
matters as intersex associations, sex 
roles, masculine-feminine adapta- 
tion and adjustment, emotional ma- 
turity, and personality development 
are more and more recognized as 
necessarily including sex education, 
and as being conditioned by sex in 
its various manifestations. 

However, this definition seems 
more widely accepted by the “au- 
thorities” than it is in actual prac- 
tice in the secondary schools. So far 
as intersex associations are concern- 
ed, consideration seems largely con- 
fined to references designed to dis- 
courage and curb necking and pet- 
ting, at least to judge from the 
courses of study. A realistic and 
thorough appraisal of the question 
of premarital intercourse is prob- 
ably a rare thing at the high-school 
level, though evidences of need for 
it are always cropping out. 

The second fact is that sex edu- 
cation is more and more being in- 
cluded as an integral aspect of some 
functional courses like Senior Prob- 
lems, Preparation for Marriage, 
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Family Life, Guidance, or Personal 
Adjustments. 

One consequence seems to be 
that rapid strides toward an ade- 


quate sex education have been taken 
in some communities. A second 
consequence of this approach has 
been to resolve fairly well the issue 
of segregated versus mixed classes. 
Many aspects of sex education 
which once seemed too personal to 
be handled in mixed groups are 
now being handled there with ease 
and complete acceptance. It is rec- 
ognized, however, that there is a 
time and place for discussions with 
single sex groups. 

Best of all, the feeling of inse- 
curity and selfconsciousness has 
been disappearing on the part of 
teachers and pupils who deal with 
sex education in functional courses. 

A little tussle has developed over 
the terms ‘‘sex education” and ‘‘fam- 
ily-life education.” Sometimes they 
are used interchangeably. When 
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this happens it results in confusion 
and occasionally misrepresentaticn. 
From a study of the literature and 
the questionnaires in an analysis 
we made, we believe that “family- 
life education” is coming to be 
(and should be) accepted as the 
more inclusive term. 

Despite the increasing number of 
functional courses carrying a sex- 
education content, particularly in 
marriage and family life, there is 
still much emphasis among our re- 
spondents on integration as a 
method for the incorporation of 
sex-education materials. On the 
other hand, there was some evi- 
dence of disillusionment with inte- 
gration as a method by some who 
replied. Here are two direct quota- 
tions: 

“.. , Integration provides a curtain 
behind which to hide. It enables ad- 
ministrators to jump on the band wagon 
outwardly but not actually... .” 

“Teachers, parents, and spiritual lead- 
ers say they would like to see an inte- 
grated program from grades 1 to 12. I 
am sorry to say that I have not seen one 
school with such a program in any of 
my travels.” 


FILMS ARE AID 


Speaking generally, it may be 
said that the outside lecturer as a 
sole means of sex education seems 
almost a relic of bygone days, and 


that certain mew materials and 
teaching aids, such as the films, 
“Human Growth,” ‘Human Repro- 
duction,’ and “Human Begin- 
nings,” have helped greatly in 
bringing sex education to some 
communities earlier and easier than 
it would otherwise have come. 


Experience has made it clear that 
very little parental opposition to 
sex education exists. Two quotations 
from the many on this aspect must 
suffice: 

“Where real adult education is 
going on, parents are pushing the 
schools to do a better job.” 

“Parents have taken over the 
leadership and demand that sex 
education be recognized as routine 
in youth work.” 

The real opposition to sex edu- 
cation comes from some school ad- 
ministrators and conservative teach- 
ers, our respondents agreed, al- 
though some opposition from the 
Catholic Church was noted. Some 
administrative Opposition arises 
from the lack of qualified teachers. 

It was agreed by respondents that 
pupil response is excellent. And 
the experience of years has pro- 
duced not one iota of evidence that 
“innocent minds” are “inflamed” 
or that “morbid curiosity” results 
from a discussion of “‘such a deli- 
cate subject.” The evidence, and 
there is plenty of it, is all to the 
contrary. Objective, straight-for- 
ward discussion alleviates curiosities 
and worries and makes guidance 
and direction of the sex impulse 
easier. 


TEACHERS NEEDED 


» Again, on the subject of teachers, 
the lack of adequately prepared 
teachers does seem to be a bottle- 
neck in advancing sex education 
programs. But these authors are 
convinced that there are many more 
teachers than is generally thought 
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who could do a satisfactory job of 
sex education if they were not so 
afraid of the subject. Their lack of 
confidence in themselves, and the 
frequent references to possible op- 
position and the ‘‘delicate” aspects 
of the subject frighten them to the 
point of real disqualification. Set- 
ting up high standards—so high 
that no one can meet them—is an- 
other way of making sure that noth- 
ing is done. 

Nevertheless, the capacity of 
teachers to offer sex education is 
increasing as schools of education 
require teachers to take courses 
in dynamic psychology and child 
and adolescent development. The 
growth of workshops emphasizing 
child development and marriage 
and family-life education has af- 
forded opportunities for many 
teachers. Certain subject-matter areas 
as health and physical education, 
biology, and home economics have 
assumed more responsibility for as- 
pects of sex education. 

One of our respondents com- 
mented, “We have progressed in 
public acceptance of sex education 
to leave the person posing as a bold 
pioneer far behind . .-. We should 
turn from the decades of discussing 
what ought to be done and feature 
what is actually being done.” 

We agree. We could pile illus- 
tration after illustration on the de- 
scription we have received of the 
Arlington, Virginia, program. 
There they began a sex education 
program in 1948 with the use of 
the films, ‘Human Growth,” ‘‘Hu- 
man Reproduction,” and “The Story 


of Menstruation.” They had a real 
concern at first lest they encounter 
parental opposition. Yet in most 
schools “‘parent interest stimulated 
teacher interest.” 

It moved from the junior-high 
school into the senior-high school 
without. any opposition. “Motivated 
by parent interest, and backed by 
parent support” the program is now 
being broadened. The hope is to 
make it a comprehensive family-life 
education program which will in- 
clude sex education as an integral 
part, but which will be concerned 
with all aspects of family life. 

And now for a bit of personal 
forecast. 

More and more sex education 
will be recognized as an integral 
part of instruction relating to per- 
sonal adjustment, preparation for 
marriage, and family life. The psy- 
chological aspects will be increas- 
ingly emphasized. 

Sex standards will need to be de- 
veloped, but based on_ positive 
values in mature men-women asso- 
ciations rather than as simply de- 
nial. Sex itself will need to be 
thought of in terms of relation- 
ships, not merely episodic experi- 
ences. Its relationship to personal- 
ity, to the individual’s role in life, 
to his level of emotional maturity, 
and to social welfare will need to 
be emphasized. 

This is the approach toward 
which we hope (and believe) we 
are moving. It is the only one which 
gives promise of helping us to 
meet our human relations problems 
successfully. ® 





A Happy Combination May Solve the Problem 
Four “Methods” of Teaching Reading 


E. W. DoLcu 


In Elementary English 


HERE are four distinct ‘‘meth- 
ods” of teaching reading, which 
have developed in the past 30 years. 
Most good teachers use all of these 
methods at different times, com- 
bining them in their efforts to do 
whatever is best for the children. 
We shall discuss each of these 
methods and then consider how 
they may at times be combined. 

The older ones among us can 
well remember the when 
“reading’’ meant oral reading to 
practically everyone. One reason for 
this may have been the influence of 
Mr. McGuffy, who made reading 
almost synonymous with elocution. 
Perhaps it was his influence which 
caused programs of entertainment 
to carry the item “Reading” when 
what was meant was a recitation of 
a poem, an oration, or an essay. 

In those days people may have 
read slowly through lack of prac- 
tice. If anyone reads slowly, he nat- 
urally thinks the sounds of the 
words, whether he pronounces them 
aloud or not. Perhaps nearly every- 
one was reading orally in the sense 
of reading sounds, rather than do- 
ing the visual reading, without 
thinking sounds, which many of us 
do today. 

Many of us can also remember 
the time when “‘silent reading” was 
“discovered.” Much attention was 
paid to “silent reading methods” 


time 
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and all methods involving oral 
reading were questioned. It now 
scems strange to us teachers and 
“experts” that they did not all re- 
alize that through practice one could 
progress from reading by thinking 
sounds to reading without sounds, 
thus achieving silent reading. 

At any rate, the assumption was 
made at that time that though chil- 
dren might learn to read orally, all 
adults read silently. 

We now know that very many 
adults, though they make no sound, 
are still thinking sounds and thus 
doing oral reading in every real 
sense. 

Nevertheless, the silent-reading 
method of learning flourished in 
some localities until the retirement 
of its principal advocates, but since 
then, most of the teachers and 
schools changed to other systems of 
teaching reading. 

Of course it is assumed that every 
child, every day, will have much 
material that he can read silently 
with pleasure. One learns fluency 
only on easy material, that is, easy 
for the particular individual. No 
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book provided for a group can fit 
every child in the group. So we 
have the independent reading 
period, or the rapid reading period, 


whatever you wish to call it, in. 


which “every child, every day, reads 
something on his interest at his 
level.” 

We want to teach fluent silent 
reading, and only that method will 
give the fluency required if the 
child is to think reading is fun and 
is therefore to be eager to attack 
harder material. 

The great talk about and em- 
phasis on silent reading did not 
swing all schools to the all-silent 
method, but it did make very prev- 
alent the silent-oral method. Every 
silent-oral method provides for the 
teaching beforehand of the new 
words. But what does it do for the 
many, many “old words’ which the 
children have forgotten? 

If one teaches the new words and 
then says “read silently,” what do 
the average or slower children do? 
Of course we know what they do. 
They guess at words, they miscall 
words, or they just skip words. 
They cannot do anything else. 

So this fact puts the ‘‘silent-oral” 
method in an entirely new light. 
Now we can understand why the 
“oral” is in the phrase “‘silent-oral.” 
The oral reading is there to correct 
the mistakes the children made dur- 
ing the presumed silent reading. 
The real description of the method 
becomes “‘try to read it silently but 
if you can’t, we will have it read 
orally later.” 

To summarize, the ‘‘silent-oral” 
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method makes three assumptions: 
(1) The children know all the old 
words, (2) they learn the new 
words, (3) they are able to use 
word attack in case of necessity. 
The trouble this method ran into, 
largely due to the forgetting of old 
words, has led to the “‘oral-silent’’ 
method. The reasoning is, “If you 
are going to have it read orally any- 
how, do the oral reading where it 
does some good, before mistakes are 
made.” So the oral reading is used 
to tell al/ the words to those chil- 
dren who have forgotten them. We 
can still teach the new words if we 
wish, by all the methods of the ‘‘si- 
lent-oral’” method, but no one 
knows which old words to teach. 
Different children will have trouble 
with different ones. So to help them 
all, we have the material read orally 
first. Then we have it read a num- 
ber of times silently for thought, 
through the use of questions, dram- 
atizations, and many other devices. 
It is true that many persons have 
used or now use one of these meth- 
ods exclusively, holding that it 
alone is the right method for the 
teaching of reading. We have the 
indisputable fact, however, that 
children have learned by all of 
these methods. So each of the meth- 
ods may fit certain needs or certain 
children. Combination is therefore 
what we actually find in practice 
among good teachers everywhere. 
For instance, when the books 
given children, in whatever subject, 
are entirely too hard, every good 
teacher has to resort to the “‘all- 
oral” method for using the book. 
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Otherwise, the children just do 
not get anything from it. 

This situation is found when 
books adopted for any city or other 
region are far above the children in 
some schools or sections of town. 
The unfortunate school cannot do 
anything but have the books read 
aloud by any of the few who can 
read them. Thus the others get 
something, learn some words, get 
some chance of success. Only oral 
reading is possible. 

When, however, children have 
quite easy books, the “all-silent’’ 
method is inevitably used. When a 
favored school finds the regular 
books too easy, they are often just 
read by all the children silently for 
interest, and the class goes on to 
something else. Almost every large 
city has such situations as in the 


practice schools of most colleges. 
The books are so easy for the ad- 
vanced mental age of the children 
that silent reading is natural. 

In any school, however, there 
should be all-silent reading during 
an independent reading period 


every day. Every child should 
choose a book in which he knows 
almost all the words and read si- 
lently. He can ask for the few words 
he does not know, either from the 
teacher or from a “reading pal” 
who sits near him. 

In some situations, it is thought 
desirable to use the “‘silent-oral” 
method. The teacher may be quite 
-certain the particular group (usual- 
ly a rapid group) knows all the old 
words. She may know that they 
all have some word attack skills. 
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Then she teaches the new ‘words 
and says “Now read silently,” and 
they can, because of the special con- 
ditions. But she makes sure of the 
three conditions for the silent-oral 
method: (1) Know all the old 
words, (2) Learn the new words, 
and (3) Use word attack. 

Finally, many teachers are not 
willing to pretend that children can 
really read the material silently 
first. They also are not willing to 
have the children struggle with 
word attack either because they 
think the children will be discour- 
aged or they think the words are 
too hard. So these schools use the 
oral-silent method, first having the 
children “match sight and sound” 
of all words as they follow while 
someone reads orally, and then hav- 
ing them read silently many times 
for the getting of more thought. 

There may be word attack, but it 
is done before the oral reading, 
during the oral reading, or after the 
oral reading, depending on the 
judgment of the teacher. At least in 
this way the teacher knows what 
word attack is being used, she con- 
trols the word attack, and she actu- 
ally teaches rather than expects the 
children to do the word attack by 
themselves. 

To repeat, we should all know 
these four methods of teaching 
reading and their respective merits 
and demerits. We should all know 
how each can be used to advantage. 
And every teacher should so under- 
stand her children and the reading 
process that she can decide just 
when and how to use each. e 





More Freshmen at Home Than at College 


New Developments in Correspondence 
Education 


HELEN ALLION and HoMER KEMPFER 


In Adult Education 


a N the past 60 years, corre- 
spondence education or home study 
has become one of the most import- 
ant approaches to adult education. 
Today, more people enrol in home- 
study courses each year than enter 
the freshman classes of all our col- 
leges and universities. Most of these 
are adults seeking to satisfy their 
hunger for education in the most 
direct way possible—through indi- 
vidual study. 

Correspondence education is be- 
ing used very successfully at all 
educational levels, from kindergar- 
ten through university graduate 
training. The great bulk of home 
study in the United States, how- 
ever, is adult education. Home 
study is primarily an adult way of 
learning. 

Available data show a steady 
growth in home-study enrolment. 
With normal economic conditions 
we can expect a continued steady 
increase—especially as the literacy 
level rises. Fluctuations in the eco- 
nomic cycle and changes in man- 
power utilization are likely to de- 
press enrolment in some fields and 
boost it in others. While home 
study is especially useful in serving 
isolated areas, increased urbaniza- 
tion has not been found to reduce 
enrolment. The greatest concentra- 
tion of enrolment is often in cities. 
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Home-study methods and mater- 
ials have improved greatly in recent 
years. Courses enroling a handful 
of students may still consist only of 
a traditional classroom textbook and 
a few mimeographed pages of es- 
say questions. 

Where enrolment is sufficient, 
however, text materials may be 
specially prepared for home study. 
When thousands enrol in a course, 
their responses to each question are 
analyzed in detail. Misunderstood 
spots are rewritten, the subject mat- 
ter carefully graded, and the unit 
revised and reproduced within 
wecks. This process often results in 
a very high quality of well-tested, 
selfteaching instructional materials. 

This constant revision also helps 
keep content more up-to-date than 
can be expected with books. In the 
rapidly developing television field, 
for example, one private school has 
revised its instructional pamphlets 
four times in two years. 

Modern methods include exten- 
sive use of laboratory materials and 
equipment. Here again, volume en- 
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rolment permits quantity purchase 
of specially designed components 
for training kits. In radio repair, 
for instance, a student can usually 
expect to have received before the 
course ends enough materials and 
tools to build a radio receiver. In 
art, chemistry, drafting, and other 
laboratory courses, many schools 
send kits of materials out with ap- 
propriate lessons. 

Some courses, such as those con- 
nected with railroading, diesel en- 
gines, and broadcasting, may pro- 
vide in-service training for those 
having access to the necessary 
equipment. Where equipment is not 
available locally, is too expensive, 
or is too bulky to ship, schools may 
teach only the theory by mail, and 
bring the student to the school for 
a few weeks of intensive practical 


training under operating conditions. 

Films and other audio-visual aids 
are being used more every year. For 
example, there is one course which 
includes 16 reels of animated draw- 
ings showing such processes as the 
flow of electricity through circuits, 


generators, and electronic tubes. 
Several schools supply records with 
their speech and music courses. 
Television is a new medium in 
home study. The University of Utah 
has found that TV increased enrol- 
ment in courses and encouraged 
home-study students to finish on 
schedule and in a shorter time than 
usual. The rigidity of the TV sched- 
ule, however, may tend to remove 
one of the chief advantages of home 
study—its flexibility. However, en- 
rolments in televised courses can be 


overwhelming. The University of 
Washington, for example, offered a 
noncredit course in home architec- 
ture with a TV tie-up. It brought in 
thousands of papers to grade—far 
beyond expectations. The Univer- 
sity of California had a similar ex- 
perience with a course in child 
psychology. Its switchboard was so 
flooded with calls that three extra 
operators had to be employed. 

Group use of home-study ma- 
terials brings the additional benefits 
of group learning experience and 
stimulation. Where enrolment in a 
single course is sufficient, an in- 
structor can meet with the group 
occasionally. Industrial plans and 
unions sometimes arrange home- 
study groups. Calvert School mater- 
ials are often used by isolated clus- 
ters of elementary-school children 
meeting with a mother. And some 
study groups are often formed in 
adult and high schools providing 
supervised home study. 

End-of-course examinations are 
usually required by universities and 
schools in the armed-forces. The 
public institutions of higher educa- 
tion in Kansas, for instance, have 
worked out a system of centers with 
paid proctors to administer exam- 
inations for all schools on scheduled 
dates. Private schools, however, sel- 
dom require a final examination but 
have open-book examinations on 
each lesson through a course. 

A moderate amount of research is 
going on in home-study education. 
The Air Force Institute, in studying 
the effects of different styles of writ- 
ing, has found that informal styles 
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result in greater learning. More re- 
search is needed to detect causes of 
dropouts and “no starts.’ Rates of 
course completion often run from 
30 to 60 percent in both university 
correspondence departments. and 
private schools. 

Completion rates in the armed- 
forces schools are often lower un- 
less promotion depends on course 
completion. One private school, 
through research and _ resulting 
course improvement, has increased 
the number of lessons completed 
per person by over 60 percent dur- 
ing the past seven years. The Ma- 
rine Corps Institute is experiment- 
ing with screening lessons. 


SOME OPPOSITION 


Home study still faces opposition 
in certain circles although business 


and industry and the armed forces 
have come largely to accept it on its 
merits. Studies of comparative ef- 
fectiveness of home-study and class- 
room instruction continue to show 


little significant difference in 
achievement. Subject fields differ 
somewhat in their “‘teachability’’ by 
correspondence but both research 
and experience show that many sub- 
jects can be taught effectively by 
correspondence if adequate mater- 
ials and methods are used. 

Most colleges and universities of- 
fering correspondence courses accept 
up to 25 percent and occasionally 
50 percent of their degree require- 
ments in home-study credit. Others 
accept none or accept it provision- 
ally. 


Professional licensing bodies, 
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civil-service commissions, and other 
agencies sometimes have restrictions 
on recognition of education obtain- 
ed through home study. 

To stimulate further professional 
growth among home-study schools 
and to help home-study graduates 
gain merited recognition, the Na- 
tional Home Study Council is em- 
barking on an accreditation pro- 
gram. The Council was organized 
in 1926 as a voluntary body to pro- 
mote ‘‘sound educational standards 
and ethical business practices within 
the home-study field.” Standards 
have been raised over the years and 
the setting up of a proposed ac- 
crediting commission will be an- 
other step toward improving the 
quality of home-study education. 

As the adult education movement 
grows, home study will grow with 
it. The more education a person 
has, the more he wants; and home 
study provides certain unique ad- 
vantages. As one of the most flex- 
ible and least expensive of adult 
education approaches, home study 
can be started at any time, pursued 
on any schedule, move with a 
mobile population, and perform its 
function in peace or war. 

Home study is adapting to the 
principles of lifelong learning. It is 
already possible, after finishing 
courses from some schools, to re- 
ceive a steady flow of informational 
materials carefully prepared by ex- 
perts to help one keep on the grow- 
ing edge of his occupation. The 
plan is essentially a continuous 


. home-study course with correspond- 


ence flowing both ways. * 
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Much Is at Stake in This Educational Challenge 


Economic Education: A Requisite 
of Citizenship 


ARCH W. TROELSTRUP 


In Educational Leadership 


Cconomic education is a rela- 
tively new responsibility of the pub- 
lic schools in the United States. Up 
until the turn of the century most 
of our people lived on farms and 
in small towns. They were com- 
paratively selfsufficient as family 
units. Most of the people learned 
the economic facts of life from ex- 
periences outside the classroom. 
There was, apparently, little public 
demand for economic education in 
the schools and the curriculum was 
pretty much limited to the “three 
R's.” 

Obviously, the tremendous eco- 
nomic expansion since 1900 has 
considerably changed this rather 
simple way of life. In our complex 
society in this country today many 
of the major decisions of our eco- 
nomic life have been transferred 
from the rural family and the 
small-town merchant to big corpor- 
ations, big labor unions, big farm 
organizations, powerful professional 
associations, and to the state. This 
change in our economic pattern has 
confused most citizens. 

We know we live in a very com- 
plicated, interrelated society. When 
we try to follow the generally ac- 
cepted body of economic, facts and 
ideas, we get lost in our analyses or 
confused by our prejudices. In such 
a climate of economic ignorance, 
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and with the necessity of living in a 
dangerous and hostile world, we 
cannot fail to recognize that educa- 
tion for economic competence is a 
requisite of citizenship today. Only 
through such provision can today’s 
schools enable citizens to deal ef- 
fectively with the economic prob- 
lems of our society. 


PROPAGANDA INCREASES 


The schools are now facing a 
terrific increase in propaganda ef- 
forts on the part of special-interest 
groups. Trade associations, farm or- 
ganizations, labor unions, profes- 
sional associations, governmental 
agencies, and private “educational’’ 
organizations that have been created 
in recent years, alarmed by the 
trends of social change and aware 
of the poor quality of economic 
education in our schools, have pro- 
vided their own brand of economic 
leadership. 

No one, in his right mind, would 
deny the right of any individual or 
organization to take an interest in 
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the program of the public schools. 
The danger lies in the possibility of 
well-intentioned but misguided or- 
ganizations calling the signals. It 
goes without saying that the signal- 
calling must remain in the hands 
of professionally trained educators. 
However, if the schools do not ac- 
cept the new responsibility for im- 
proving economic education, new 
agencies will certainly be created by 
special-interest groups to promote 
their brand of economics. 

Schools have not done a good job 
of teaching economic understand- 
ing. In high schools, the economics 
taught has on the whole been poor- 
ly adapted to the needs of students 
as individuals and as voting citi- 
zens. In colleges and universities, 
the kind of general economics 
courses the nonspecialists study is 
admittedly inadequate for their 
needs as citizens. There are other 
reasons why the secondary schools 
and colleges are doing an inade- 
quate job in improving the eco- 
nomic competencies of their stu- 
dents. 

The Commission on Economics 
in Teacher Education, in a recent 
survey of all colleges and univer- 
sities having a_teacher-education 
program, found that very few teach- 
er candidates receive economic edu- 
cation and that comparatively few 
teachers colleges have adequately 
trained personnel teaching the gen- 
eral or introductory course in eco- 
nomics. Also evident was a tre- 
mendous need for better instruc- 
tional materials in economics. 

What can we do to improve eco- 


nomic education in our schools and 
particularly in secondary schools 
and in colleges having teacher-edu- 
cation programs? 


METHODS SUGGESTED 


The following suggestions are 
not intended to be a blueprint for 
solving all of the problems center- 
ing around the improvement of eco- 
nomic education for all citizens at- 
tending our schools. Rather, these 
comments and suggestions may 
serve to point up certain primary 
essentials and may help to clarify 
some of the problems. These are 
some of the ways in which we can 
improve economic education in our 
schools: 

Develop an awareness of the 
joint responsibility of the schools 
and the community in developing 
an adequate program of economic 
education. The goal should be to 
improve the competence of the in- 
dividual, as a consumer, producer, 
and citizen, and to deal effectively 
with the economic problems of our 
society. 

Reexamine the curriculum to dis- 
cover ways in which economic edu- 
cation can be included as a part of 
the general education program. 
While curriculum-making should be 
in the hands of professionally train- 
ed teachers, the latter should enlist 
the cooperation of competent econ- 
omists and community leaders from 
business, labor, agriculture, consum- 
er organizations, and government. 

Interest all teachers in the com- 
munity in the need for education 
for economic competencies. One ef- 
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fective way in which to accomplish 
this goal is through workshops to 
assist the in-service training of 
teachers in economic education. 
Develop suitable teaching ma- 
terials, audio-visual aids and other 
tools as guides to the teacher. Com- 
petency on the part of those who 
prepare materials for economic edu- 
cation is of vital importance. 
Colleges and universities having 
teacher-education programs should 
explore the possibilities of design- 
ing new courses and instructional 
materials for the economic educa- 
tion of all future teachers. The 
Commission on Economics in 
Teacher Education, sponsored by 
seven professional educational or- 
ganizations, has selected 12 “coop- 
erating colleges” from among those 
institutions having teacher-education 
programs. These selected institutions 
are interested in working with the 
commission and in developing ex- 


perimental programs for improve- 
ment of economic education in the 
preservice preparation of teachers. 

Sponsor regional, state, and com- 
munity programs relating to educa- 
tion for economic understanding. 

There is no single formula by 
which economic illiteracy can be 
materially reduced. Economic edu- 
cation is very difficult, involving 
teaching of people at many levels 
and with varying degrees of under- 
standing and interest. There is 
much at stake, however, if we fail 
to meet this educational challenge. 
The democratic base of our way of 
life will not long survive if we fail 
on the economic front. 

The school must accept its re- 
sponsibility for providing effective 
learning experiences that will en- 
able youth to contribute to the 
preservation of a high standard of 
living for all the people within a 
democratic society. ° 


M ANY of today’s curriculum headaches can be traced 
to something we all know, but seldom realize—the vastly 
increased fund of inherited knowledge which today’s boys 


and girls have to learn. . . . Radio, TV, and airplanes have 
made a small community out of our “great, wide, wonder- 
ful” world. Even the names of places like Okinawa, Seoul, 
Teheran and Karachi were scarcely known a decade ago. 
History has been speeded up. ‘Civic and governmental 
problems are myriad. We have a wealth of art and litera- 
ture, a highly developed language of our own, while people 
speaking foreign tongues are far from rare in our metro- 
politan centers. We are fighting a not-so-cold war of survi- 
val with communism. National security calls for new ap- 
proaches to citizenship education—Virgil M. Rogers, 
Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Blend Imagination, Curiosity, and Showmanship to 


Use Your Science Lab Scientifically 
R. W. LEFLER 


In NEA Journal 


SciENcE teachers who are sci- 
entists at heart, who are curious, 
who are honest and unbiased, who 
are willing to withhold judgment, 
yet who will formulate hypotheses 
based on substantial evidence—such 
teachers can do more to stimulate 
interest in science and encourage 
students to continue study in sci- 
ence than all the literature that can 
be produced. 

As a teacher of science you 
understand that you must teach cer- 
tain fundamentals—that it is not 
possible in one short lifetime, and 
especially during the early years of 
that lifetime, to obtain firsthand all 
that has come through the develop- 
ment of civilization. Therefore, 
much knowledge will be transferred 
by the written and spoken word. 

You also believe that through sci- 
ence you can stimulate and continue 
the natural curiosity of youth. You 
believe that it is important that 
students learn to identify problems 
that are of interest to them, and 
that they be provided the opportun- 
ity to study these problems experi- 
mentally. You think of the labora- 
tory as the place where the physical 
facilities exist for the study of these 
problems. You do not think of the 
laboratory as having been built for 
the sole purpose of performing ex- 
periments numbered 1 through 64 
of some laboratory manual. You 
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also do not evaluate your effective- 
ness by counting pages or expert- 
ments performed. 

You do not consider the labora- 
tory an impossible situation because 
administratively in your school it 
has been deemed desirable to limit 
the time to single periods—or be- 
cause you teach every period in the 
day and have no time for prepara- 
tion. You use the time to best ad- 
vantage, cach day adding that 
which is accomplished to what was 
done yesterday. 

You emphasize proper procedures 
for reporting observations. Some- 
times a narrative report is best; 
sometimes it is best to prepare a 
graph or a tabular form for record- 
ing and reporting data. Each form 
must be understood and interpreted 
as the student learns how to com- 
municate his understandings to 
others. 

How can the busy teacher con- 
duct this type of laboratory? How 
can preparation be made for it? 

Have you ever pretended with 
your class that as the teacher you 
are director of research in a labora- 
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tory employing as many as 24 to 30 
scientists, working in teams, each 
oa facets of a general problem? 
Some one in each team serves as 
chairman. You hold conferences 
with group chairmen, at times, for 
over-all planning. You confer with 
specific groups at times, working 
with them on phases of their prob- 
lem. Then, too, you work with in- 
dividuals on their specific problems. 
You also call sessions of the total 
group to study together certain 
phases of the subject and to hear 
progress reports on the work of in- 
dividuals or groups. 

You do not require that a given 
exercise be completed each day, but 
you do expect a gradual unfolding 
of understanding. You do not ex- 
pect to do everything for these “‘sci- 
entists."” You expect each of them 
to take some initiative and to con- 
tribute to the over-all development 
of the projects. You do not expect 
every minute to be spent with the 
test tube or the textbook, but you 
expect study, reading of “reference 
material, group conference, and 
conference with experts in the com- 
munity. 

As the director of research, you 
must have the appropriate materials, 
books, and apparatus available; you 
must be able to advise, but you 
need not know a// the answers. In 
research, you are trying to find an- 
swers; in teaching, you are helping 
others to learn how to find answers 
to their problems. 

In order to avoid wasted hours, 
you must know when a phase of the 
work is educationally valuable. Yet 


you must know also that education- 
ally there is sometimes gain in ex- 
ploring a blind alley. 

It is possible for us to learn or- 
ganizational techniques from the re- 
search director. Individuals in the 
class and group leaders can serve 
as assistants in the laboratory and 
aid in everything from bringing out 
materials and equipment to instruc- 
tion, leaving the teacher free for 
conferences with individuals, small 
groups, or the entire class. 

In this type of teaching your days 
will be more fun, you will see indi- 
viduals grow as you help them to 
learn science. But more, you will 
be helping them to learn how to 
find answers to problems which are 
real to them, through experiments, 
through reading, through all the 
methods which men use to obtain 
information on which to establish 
postulates. 


HELP THEM DEVELOP 


As a science teacher, you will be 
primarily concerned with the 
growth and development of your 
students, rather than with the num- 
ber of pages of text covered. Your 
group sessions will not be periods 
of parroting back the material 
stated in the text but periods of 
thinking based on information gain- 
ed from many sources. Your stu- 
dents will be stimulated by the de- 
sire to find the answers to questions 
which arise in their minds. They 
will acquire sound reading habits 
which they will take into adult- 
hood. They will learn basic princi- 
ples and the methods and tech- 
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niques that will prepare them for 
continuing study on their own. 
You will encourage extra-class 
activity—ranging from homework 
on a particular phase of the sub- 
ject being studied to the serious in- 
vestigation of some problem grow- 
ing out of your work. You will 
make the apparatus and equipment 
of your laboratory available as 
books of the library are made avail- 
able, for use at home or at school. 


INSTRUMENT INSTRUCTION 


Note that while it can usually be 
assumed that each individual under- 
stands how to use a library book, 
students must be “‘checked-out’’ on 
the use of instruments. They must 
recognize the instruments, limita- 
tions and the nature of the care re- 
quired in their use, but the instru- 
ments should be available for stu- 
dents’ day-round and year-round 
use. You may believe that you must 
keep apparatus locked up. But 
when every student knows that the 
apparatus is readily available to him, 
when he has gained competence to 
use it, there is less need to keep it 
locked up. You may object that the 
loss by breakage will be larger. Pos- 
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sibly so, but the usage will be im- 
measurably greater. 

If you are a science teacher who 
says he hasn’t the materials, the in- 
struments, the apparatus and sup- 
plies for good science teaching; 
then you have not evolved the kind 
of long-range program for the de- 
velopment of your laboratory that 
will convince the administrators 
and board of education of your 
needs. The use you have made of 
present apparatus and materials has 
not contributed sufficiently to the 
growth of pupils to make the need 
of further equipment evident to the 
community. 

It is encouraging that science in 
our schools is becoming a continu- 
ous and integral part of an educa- 
tional program, that it begins in the 
first grade with the child who is a 
natural-born researcher using the 
experimental method to explore and 
master his small universe. Possibly 
we can do more than we have thus 
far to reduce education by authority 
and education that substitute mem- 
ory for investigation. 

Possibly we can do more to nur- 
ture the research instinct in the 
child. e 


THE small liberal arts college can turn out top notch scien- 
tists—without benefit of expensive laboratories and equip- 


ment. 


And the reason for this high productivity of 


scientists is summed up in two words—good teachers.— 


Dean Harry F, Lewis. 





Friendly Understanding Is Often Achieved When 
Citizens Visit Schools Via ‘TV 


JULIAN W. SHINOL 


In The School Executive 


oN these days when so much 
emphasis is properly being placed 
on a more effective partnership be- 
tween the school and the com- 
munity, it is important to take ad- 
vantage of every means by which 
such ties may be strengthened. At 
Eric, Pennsylvania, the schools have 
completed three years of experimen- 
tation with public relations via tele- 
vision, and it may be of help to 
others to review some aspects of 
this newest medium of mass com- 
munication. 

Evaluation of the television ex- 
periences of the first year brought 
out the following basic conclusions: 

“Visual broadcasting” appears to 
be almost as good as personal ap- 
pearance before a live audience. 

Television offers opportunities to 
show many phases of school life to 
great numbers of people, to demon- 
strate and interpret procedures. 

Telecasting influences the viewer 
in his attitude toward the educa- 
tional system. It helps develop 
friendly understanding by inform- 
ing the Viewer of the benefits edu- 
cation gives to individuals and so- 
ciety, and impresses on him the 
nature of the educational program. 

The educational telecast must be 
of high quality, with definite enter- 
tainment or interest value, if it is to 
hold the attention of the public. 

The series for 1951-52, planned 
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after careful evaluation, was made 
up of 20 programs, stressing three 
main themes: experiences that are 
being provided to develop an intel- 
ligent and responsible citizenry 
and to fit our younger citizens into 
the patterns of democracy; the de- 
velopment of fundamental skills in 
communication and understanding 
in the language arts, particularly 
reading; and dramatic presentations 
and programs by choral and in- 
strumental music groups. 

Each show was a half-hour in 
length, and three programs were 
presented weekly. Seven programs 
were devoted to the social studies, 
six to language arts, and the re- 
maining ones were musical or dra- 
matic in content. 

Because of several distinctive as- 
pects in our approach a brief de- 
scription of the television series may 
have value. 

A more “finished” type of class- 
room demonstration is to be ex- 
pected if participation is limited to 
the more capable few in a class. 
However, each of the programs of 
the reading and social-studies series 
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were presented by regular classes, 
varying in size from 18 to 35 
pupils. It was felt that the, benefits 
to students and viewers were far 
greater if typical classes of normal 
size were used. 

Every effort was made to show 
representative activities and tech- 
niques as part of the regular class 
routine in the social studies. Em- 
phasis was placed on student partici- 
pation and discussion of problems, 
on evidences of judgment deferred 
until the facts were ascertained, on 
acceptance of responsibilities as 


well as privileges, on group shar- 
ing of experiences (including an 
exhibit of models that were made 
by students as an outcome of sev- 
enth-grade history work). 
Experiences selected from the so- 


cial studies for telecasting included 
an elementary-school student coun- 
cil at work, world backgrounds at 
the junior level, and United States 
history and problems of democracy 
in the senior high. Two adult panels 
on education and guidance com- 
pleted the series. 

The inserted commentary, or ex- 
planation of procedures that were 
being demonstrated, was a device 
often used whenever student activ- 
ity alone seemed inadequate for 
comprehension by the viewer. 
Understanding of the offerings in 
the reading series was assured in 
this manner. Moreover, some of the 
classes encompassed a step-by-step 
development that normally requires 
several periods of work. 

The idea of sequential growth in 
reading was furthered by selection 
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of class experiences at the first-, 
third-, and fifth-grade levels and in 
the ‘unior ard senior high. A pro- 
gram showing the work of a sec- 
ondary speech class completed the 
language-arts series. 

The problems of presenting a 
complete segment of the education- 
al offerings of the school system 
seemed insurmountable, and the 
reading series was selected with 
great misgiving. Yet the great num- 
ber of comments by viewers reflect- 
ed a highly favorable acceptance of 
the Erie language-arts program. 
Here again is verified the wisdom 
of informing the public on all as- 
pects of a school’s efforts. 

It must always be remembered 
that if television shows do not ap- 
proach professional standards the 
audience needs only to turn a knob. 
We must also face the fact that, 
unfortunately for education, the 
general public seems to accept en- 
tertainment rather than information 
as the highest standard. 

But the public schools need not 
be afraid to accept this lesser 
standard as a criterion for perform- 
ance. In every school there is some 
activity of a showy entertainment 


nature that by excellence and inher- 


ent personal appeal will sometimes 
match the usual offerings of the net- 
works. 

In Erie, we were fortunate in be- 
ing able to present an outstanding 
choir, band, and orchestra on suc- 
cessive programs. Moreover, on one 
show alone, we presented nearly 
200 elementary-school pupils in a 
music festival of outstanding charac- 
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ter. We were also able to offer a 
class-prepared rendition of that 
childhood classic, “Snow White,” 
as conceived by first-graders; a pup- 


the 1952 series, 872 pupils appear- 
ed before the television cameras. 
This was roughly 5 percent of the 
total school population. We used 


groups from each of the seven sec- 
ondary schools, entire classes from 
six elementary schools, and partici- 
pants from ten additional elemen- 
tary schools for the music festival. 
A fair representation, with wide 
participation, was achieved. e 


pet show; the original creation of 
an elementary health class; and a 
junior-high “style show” with stu- 
dent-made fashions and _ student 
models. 

One primary objective was to in- 
sure widespread participation. In 


Elsewhere in the Country 


DETROIT is using an unusual method to go on the air with 
educational television. Fifteen Detroit educational and 
cultural institutions have formed the Detroit Educational 
Television Foundation, a corporation which will raise 
money to operate an educational TV station. In Washing- 
ton, the Joint Committee on Educational Television said 
that the articles of incorporation may serve as a model for 
other cities interested in using a single TV channel for 
multiple educational interests. 


In Iowa, the state’s three institutions of higher education 
and the State Department of Public Instruction, serving 
elementary and high schools, have undertaken a joint tele- 
vised project to bring to the classrooms a series of pro- 
grams for in-school viewing. Aired over WOI-TV, the Iowa 
State College station, Iowa Schooltime series is designed to 
supplement regular classroom instruction in the fields of 
elementary music, art and science, and secondary guidance. 


IF educational television can blend the best elements of 
education and of television into a programming pattern 
that is solid without being dull and vivid without being 
vapid, America might become the cultivated society that 
Jefferson hoped for. No national project in recent years 
holds so much promise.—Sidney J. Harris, TV Columnist, 
Chicago Daily News. 
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Help In Sight.—Income-tax re- 
lief for the retired teacher has a 
50-50 chance of enactment in Con- 
gress this year. The relief, should 
it come, will be small—probably no 
more than a $100 to $150 tax re- 
duction for the average retired per- 
son. But even this is being wel- 
comed in Washington and will con- 
stitute a victory for the National 
Education Association, chief battler 
for the proposal. 

More than a year ago, the NEA 
decided to place its influence be- 
hind the Mason Bill. This proposed 
that a retired person’s income up 
to $1500 be taken out of federal 
taxation. But in the months that 
followed—months of study by the 
House Ways and Means Committee 
—the Mason Bill was whittled 
down by amendments, and restric- 
tions. Finally, this measure lost its 
identity altogether and is now no 
more than a clause in a revised in- 
ternal revenue code. As sent to the 
Senate for action, this clause recog- 
nizes that retired persons over 65 
are entitled to some relief if they 
live on retirement pensions. 

‘The Senate Finance Committee 
may reconsider this far-reaching 
proposal and the Treasury Depart- 
ment may continue its opposition to 
any form of income tax exemption 
for the retired. And the forthcom- 
ing debates on the floors of the 
House and Senate place this prin- 
ciple in further jeopardy. But in 
the meantime, chalk up a victory 


for the retired teacher. Her plight 
has been recognized, if only tem- 
porarily. 


Parents, Take Note.—Young 
people in school and college are 
also due for some income tax relief. 
Or, to put it more accurately, the 
relief will come to the parents who 
contribute more than half the sup- 
port of their dependents. 

The House Ways and Means 
Committee has taken note of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's. plea (in his bud- 
get message) and has eliminated 
the provision that a child earning 
more than $600 a year is no longer 
a dependent. In addition, the Com- 
mittee decided that scholarships 
should not be included in deter- 
mining whether a taxpayer supplies 
more than half the support of his 
child. All this has to be approved 
by the full House and the Senate. 
But prospects are good for enact- 
ment—and college officials are 
pleased. They hope the change will 
have some effect on the low-income 
family where the question of send- 
ing a child to college is often de- 
cided on the narrow margin of a 
few hundred dollars. 


Building Budget Tips.—How to 
stretch the school-building dollar is 
of first concern to many school 
boards and some of them bring that 
question to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. To get the answers, federal 
specialists watch other school 
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boards to see how they have been 
stretching their school-building dol- 
lars. 

As a result, a small body of 
facts on school-building economies 
has been built up in Washington. 
Custodian of these facts is N. E. 
Viles, associate chief of a federal 
unit dealing with schoolhousing, 
and he is glad to share them with 
all school officials. 

Says he: “Some economies may 
be brought about by changes in de- 
sign and construction practices. 
Others, by improved financing 
methods. Still others, by a higher 
utilization of the plant and a re- 
duction in the demand for space. 
The answer in school-plant econ- 
omy probably lies in a combination 
of many of these factors.” 

Coming to specifics, Dr. Viles 
says that economies can be made by: 

1. Omitting plaster in the sur- 
facing of interior walls. 

2. Reducing _ school 
heights. 

3. Eliminating such ornamenta- 
tion as dormers, domes, towers, and 
belfries. 

4. Keeping building lines 
straight and simple. 

5. Erecting single-story  build- 
ings, since such construction calls 
for lighter walls. 

“The omission of basements and 
making use of ground contours for 
special areas often proves economi- 
cal,” says Dr. Viles. ‘Planning 
readily expendable buildings may be 
an important factor in ultimate cost. 
Some contractors reduce on-the-job 
labor costs by using a maximum 


building 
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amount of prefabricated materials 
such as millwork and various other 
component parts. Some contractors 
indicate that they could assist in 
effecting certain design economies 
if called upon to review the draw- 
ings and specifications prior to their 
completion.” 

Even with all the economies it 
will not be possible to provide all 
of the buildings needed under pres- 
ent financing patterns, Dr. Viles 
indicates. More money must be 
found for school buildings—in 
fact $4.7 billion more, if American 
communities are to meet the cur- 
rent “deficit” in classroom space. 


Time Extended.—The life of the 
Intergovernmental Relations Com- 
mission has been extended by Con- 
gress another year, until March 1, 
1955. 

Under original plans the Com- 
mission was to have made its report 
by March, 1954. But its chairman, 
Clarence Manion, was said to be 
preoccupied with many other as- 
signments—principally those  in- 
volving speeches against U. S. gov- 
ernment participation in “welfare 
programs.’’ Mr. Manion soon came 
to be known as an outspoken foe of 
grants-in-aid for education, school 
lunches, and extension services. The 
White House took note of his zeal- 
ous activity on the public platform 
and asked him to resign his chair- 
manship. 

Meanwhile, the Commission had 
lagged in its main job—studying 
the impact federal dollars have on 
state initiative, finances, and con- 
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trol of activities ranging from edu- 
cation to natural-resources conserva- 
tion. As if to make up for lost time, 
the Commission, now under the 
guidance of former Congressman 
Dudley White, has launched a 
series of studies and promised to 
have the findings ready next year. 


Is the Cost Prohibitive?—The 
price of constructing and equipping 
an educational-television station is 
going up. A year ago TV enthu- 
siasts claimed a station could be 
built and equipped for $250,000; 
the figure today has been upped to 
$750,000. This has given pause to 
many school authorities. The stark 
fact is that only two educational TV 
stations are operating in the United 
States on channels reserved exclu- 
sively for education; two additional 
educational stations operate non- 
commercially on nonreserved chan- 
nels. The Federal Communications 
Commission reports that as of the 
beginning of 1954, 46 applications 
for channels have been received 
from educational sources and 26 
construction permits have been 
granted. Whether these will ever go 
on the air is, of course, not known. 

These facts have tended to soften 
the appeals to educators that they 
go on the air! get started somehow! 
but get on the air! (the exclamatory 
phrases are from speeches of cer- 
tain of the FCC commissioners). 
These urgings were prompted in 
part by a fear that the channels re- 
served for education would not al- 
ways remain reserved, that they 
would be taken up by commercial 


operators. Today this fear is not so 
great—some commercial operators 
have even given up channels in the 
bands available to them for com- 
mercial use. 

The latest advice to educators, 
therefore, is to team up with TV 
stations operated for profit. Chief 
dispenser of this counsel is a new 
member of the FCC. He is Robert 
E. Lee, who had been named to the 
Commission by President Eisen- 
hower and confirmed by the Senate 
after strong opposition by “liberal” 
Senators. Their objection to Mr. 
Lee stemmed from his association 
with TV programs which, to them, 
did not adhere “to objectivity”— 
The Facts Forum, paid for by H. L. 
Hunt, Texas oilman, was one. 

Regardless of his previous activi- 
ties, Mr. Lee today announces his 
devotion to noncommercial pro- 
grams sponsored by school people— 
“if they can afford it.” “But I see 
nothing wrong with educators team- 
ing up with commercial TV sta- 
tions—as long as good programs 
get to the people.” 


Bust or Boom?—Those who look 
forward to economic boom and 
those who fear an economic bust 
are equally active in Washington. 

Representative Kelley (D., Pa.), 
is one of those who fears ‘‘the pres- 
ent economic downturn’”’ is serious 
enough to begin legislating against 
it. Therefore, he introduced a bill 
to start a $6.5 billion public works 
program. Under its terms beards of 
education would be able to get fed- 
eral dollars for school buildings, 
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provided they meet 55 percent of 
the cost. 

“With unemployment over the 3 
million mark,” Mr. Kelley said, 
“the time to argue over whether it’s 
a recession or adjustment is passed. 
The time to act is now.” 

Mr. Kelley said he chose the 
former Public Works Administra- 
tion as a model because it was “one 
of the most successful combinations 
of useful job opportunities and use- 
ful construction we ever had in the 
field of government assistance.” 

This view gives the shivers to 
some Washington educators. They 
fear the pattern followed by the old 
PWA because to them it violated 
“sound principles of federal-state 
relationships in education.’”” PWA 
officials had frequently bypassed 
state boards of education, giving 
money directly to boards of educa- 
tion for school projects which, from 
a state-planning point of view, were 
undesirable. That is why the Na- 
tional Council of Chief State School 
Officers prefers separate school con- 
struction legislation which would 
make the state board of education 
the focal point in dealing with the 
federal government. Bills for such 
aid are in the hopper, but are not 
being seriously considered. 

To Administration officials, how- 
ever, talk of depression and public- 
works programs is premature. They 
prophesy continued prosperity— 
and for a reason which keeps school 
board members and administrators 
awake nights. That reason is popu- 
lation growth. 

President Eisenhower _ recently 


said: ‘We need 7000 more break- 
fasts, 7000 more dinners, 7000 
more suppers each day than on the 
day before.” And he might have 
added . . . “hundreds more class- 
rooms.” 

The President’s words are used in 
Washington as the basis for opti- 
mism about the economic outlook in 
the coming years. Because there will 
be more people, there will be 
greater demand for goods and ser- 
vices—and hence, according to the 
President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers—a growing and _ richer 
economy. 

Consider the “unfilled backlog 
of demand” in public education 
alone, says the Council. Millions of 
children right now do not have 
adequate school facilities and addi- 
tional hundreds of thousands are 
due to come to school in the years 
ahead. To the extent that these 
school facilities are provided, they 
will create in turn demands for ma- 
terials and labor. 

In the official words of the Com- 
merce Department: “Increased pop- 
ulation and higher income per 
capita will exert a tremendous force 
on investment for increased produc- 
tion of goods and services, on new 
products to meet unsatisfied desires, 
and on progress-breeding competi- 
tion to serve the new demands 
quickly, more cheaply, and more 
exactingly.” 

What the Council fails to state is 
whether the “unfilled backlog of 
demand” will be filled, when, and 
where the money to fill it will come 
from. 6 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

Dearborn, Mich.: Mark F. Scully, for- 
mer superintendent of schools, Paducah, 
Ky., has been named head, replacing 
James Lewis, now director of the Bureau 
of School Services, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor. 

Sterling, Neb.: Spence M. Leger will 
retire in June. 

Rapid City, S. Dak.: Paul C. Stevens, 
formerly superintendent at Wheat Ridge, 
Colo., has succeeded E. B. Bergquist as 
superintendent. 


TEACHER-TRAINING INSTITUTIONS: 

Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N.J.: G. Franklin Stover, director of in- 
struction in Abington Township Schools, 
Pa., has been appointed professor in the 
school of education. 

University of Rhode Island, Kingston: 
Robert C. Aukerman, dean of instruc- 
tion at Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, has accepted a 
position in the department of education. 
He will also serve as director of the sum- 
mer session. 

Yale University, New Haven, Conn.: 
Clyde M. Hill, Sterling professor of 
education and chairman of the depart- 
ment of education, will retire in June 
to become executive director of the Yale- 
Fairfield Study of Elementary Education. 

University of Texas, Austin: Arthur 
H. Moehlman, a faculty member of the 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, will 
join the faculty in September. 

University of California, Los Angeles: 
William A. Briscoe, former superinten- 
dent of schools, Santa Monica, has join- 
ed the staff of the school of education. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS: 

University of Buffalo, N.Y.: T. R. 
McConnell, has resigned as chancellor 
to accept appointment as professor of 
higher education at the University of 
California. 

University of Missouri, Columbia: 


Frederick A. Middlebush, president for 
19 years, has resigned because of ill 
health. 

Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Chadron: Wiley G. Brooks has retired. 

Mary Baldwin College, Staunton, Va.: 
Charles W. McKenzie, former dean of 
Westminster College, Fulton, Mo., has 
been appointed president. 

State Teachers College, Minot, N. 
Dak.: C. P. Lura, former president of 
State Teachers College, Mayville, N. 
Dak., has been named successor to C. C, 
Swain, who will retire in June. O. A, 
DeLong, dean of education at the Minot 
State Teachers College, will replace Dr. 
Lura at Mayville. 

Bradley University, Peoria, Ill.: Har- 
old P. Rodes has succeeded David B. 
Owen as president. He formerly was 
president of the Ohio Mechanics Insti- 
tute, Cincinnati. 


OTHER CHANGES AND 
APPOINTMENTS: 


Herbert D. Welte, president of Teach- 
ers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
is the new president of the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation. L. D., Haskew, dean of the college 
of education, University of Texas, is 
president-elect. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Frank W. Shockley, director of the 
extension division of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


$25 Million Grant 
THE Ford Foundation has an- 
nounced that $25,000,000—the 
largest single grant in its history— 
has been awarded to its subsidiary, 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education. 

Henry Ford II, chairman of the 
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Foundation, in making the an- 
nouncement said the grant, which 
is to be expended in eight to 12 
years, was made to enable the Fund 
to continue its programs with 
schools, colleges, and universities. 
The grant, Mr. Ford said, will 
enable more effective long-range 
planning and operations in the 
Fund’s chosen areas. These areas 
are the clarification of the func- 
tions of education, improvement of 
curriculum, improvement in teach- 
ing, improvement of educational 
management, and reduction of in- 
equalities in educational opportuni- 
ties. 
Mr. 


Ford also stated that the 


Foundation itself will continue to 
support programs in the field of 
formal education. To avoid un- 
necessary duplication in activities, 


consultation between the Founda- 
tion and the Fund will be main- 
tained, he said. 

Clarence H. Faust is president of 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, Owen J. Roberts, former 
associate supreme court justice, is 
chairman of the board of directors. 


CPEA Conference on Law 

A SCHOOL law conference spon- 
sored by the Cooperative Program 
in Educational Administration, 
Middle Atlantic Region, will be 
held at Duke University, Durham, 
N. Car., June 15-17. 

The conference is designed to 
develop competency of legal under- 
standing for schoolmen in the field, 
to motivate universities to place 
greater emphasis on school law in 
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the training program, and to de- 
velop a closer cooperation of school 
administration, professors of school 
administration, professors of law, 
and others concerned in the im- 
provement and clarification of 
school law. 

Prominent authorities in the 
fields of law, school law, and school 
administration will appear on the 
program. 


AASA Meeting 
More than 17,000 superintendents 
and other school officials attended 
the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators (AASA) in Atlantic City in 
February. The theme of the meet- 
ing was “Educating for American 
Citizenship,” but the general topic 
of discussion was “How Can the 
Superintendent Do His Job Better.” 
The association decided to hold 
regional conventions in 1955. These 
will be held in St. Louis (Feb. 26- 
Mar. 2); Denver (Mar. 12-16); 
and Cleveland (April 2-6). 
Among the many resolutions 
adopted at the convention were 
those that: Recommended that fed- 
eral assistance be increased for aid 
to education in “federally-affected”’ 
defense areas, and that federal sup- 
port also be granted to states for 
construction of essential publicly 
controlled elementary and secondary 
school facilities. This program 
should be a part of the public works 
program undertaken when materials 
and labor are in abundant supply. 
Again urged that Congress es- 
tablish the U. S. Office of Educa- 
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tion as an independent agency 
under the general control of a Na- 
tional Board of Education, appoint- 
ed by the president. 
Urged passage of legislation for 
a National Advisory Committee of 
Education to advise the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Advocated amendment of federal 
tax laws to permit up to a total of 
$1500 per year of the retirement 
income of all retired persons to be 
exempt from federal income tax. 
Approved the recommendation 
that the right of franchise be grant- 
ed to citizens at 18 years of age. 
Advocated continuation of fed- 
eral financial support for voca- 
tional education and to land-grant 
colleges. 


Home In Indiana 

PH1t DELTA Kappa, professional 
fraternity for men in education, has 
announced the selection of Bloom- 
ington, Indiana, as the site of its 
permanent international headquar- 
ters. 

An office building will be erected 
on purchased land adjacent to the 
campus of Indiana University. Com- 
pletion is scheduled for early 1955. 

The fraternity for the past 16 
years has occupied rented space in 
Homewood, III., a Chicago suburb. 


ACE Conference 

More than 2000 persons are 
expected to attend the 1954 Study 
Conference of the Association for 
Childhood Education International 
in St. Paul, Minn., April 18-23. 


“Effective Education for All Chil- 
dren” will be the theme of the con- 
ference. Among the speakers at the 
general sessions will be Earl C. Kel- 
ley of Wayne University, Detroit; 
Willard C. Olson of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Laura 
Zitbes of The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus; and Bess Goody- 
koontz of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

April 9-10, National Audio-Vis- 
ual Association, New York City. 

April 11-15, American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

April 18-23, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, New York City. 

April 18-23, Association for 
Childhood Education International, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

April 19-22, National Catholic 
Educational Association, Chicago. 

April 21-24, National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

April 28-May |, International 
Council for Exceptionaf Children, 
NEA, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 
June 27-July |, National School 
Public Relations Assn., NEA, New 
York City. 
June 27-July 2, National Educa- 
tion Association, New York City. 
July 5-16, Classroom Teachers 
National Conference, Newark, Del. 





Teaching the Slow Learning Child. 
Marion Funk Smith in.collabora- 
tion with Arthur J. Burks. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1954. 
Pp. xii + 175. $2.75. 


“In 15 years of dedication to the re- 
tarded I have found not one child who 
could not learn,” declares Mrs. Smith in 
this book. And she proceeds to tell in 
fascinating narrative style how she has 
worked with children with IQs ranging 
from 50 to 90 to help them grow into 
selfreliant and useful citizens. 

It is the belief of the author that 
more could and would be done for the 
retarded children if people knew the 
facts about them. This book is full of 
facts, and anecdotes, and experiences. 

Taking into account the particular 
needs of these children, the author offers 
@ constructive program of special educa- 
tion adaptable to any public school. 

This book should be interesting and 
worthwhile reading for teachers, for the 
parents of retarded children, and for the 
general public. 


The World's Good: Education for 
World-Mindedness. Carleton 
Washburne. New York: John 
Day Comipany, Inc., 1954. Pp. 
xiii + 301. $4.00. 


Dr. Washburne believes that since the 
people of the world have bound them- 
selves together it is necessary for educa- 
tion today to help children get the 
vision of world-wide cooperation for 
world-wide well-being. 

The first part of this book deals with 
the facts concerning the common unity 
of man, the bases of prejudice, the value 
and understanding of differences, ideo- 
logical conflict, and war, Practical things 
that teachers can do to help children 
grow up fit for the world they have to 
live in are suggested. 

The second part of the book discusses 
the United Nations and the work it is 
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doing all over the world. Concrete ex- 
amples aré given of work accomplished 
or well under way, much of which is 
not known to the general public. 


Television in School, College, and 
Community. Jennie Waugh Cal- 
lahan. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1953. Pp. 
xviii + 339. $4.75. 


The author declares in her preface 
that this book was written to put on 
record the fact that educational television 
is a flourishing form of entertaining 
teaching. She covers the subject from all 
angles—from in-school viewing for ele- 
mentary grades to college and university 
adult-education telecourses. She devotes 
much space to a valuable discussion of 
ways now being tried of using television 
to bolster bulging schoolrooms and re- 
lieve overworked teachers. 

First-hand information on program- 
ming and writing-production techniques 
obtained from those in the field add to 
this book’s value. A dozen varied pro- 
duction scripts are also included in the 
volume. 


Instructional Leadership. Gordon 
N. Mackenzie and Stephen M. 
Corey. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1954. Pp. 
xili + 209. $3.25. 


This book is an outgrowth of three 
years of cooperative experimentation on 
improving instructional leadership car- 
ried on by Denver secondary-school per- 
sonnel and consultants from the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experi- 
mentation at Columbia University. 

The book is divided into two parts. In 
Part I the authors define leadership, eval- 
uate different ways of exercising it, dis- 
cuss situational factors that seem to in- 
fluence it, and describe methods of im- 
proving it. Part II deals specifically with 
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the Denver experiment, its activities, and 
the methods that were developed to meet 
the problems of leadership in the 
schools. 


Selecting an Occupation. Charles 
A. Prosser and Calvin S. Sifferd. 
Bloomington, Ill.: McKnight & 
McKnight, 1953. Pp. x + 246. 
$2.50. 


This book should prove valuable to 
vocational counselors. It not only tells 
a great deal about the various industries, 
professions, and fields of work, it also 
gives the employment outlook and the 
earnings for the occupations discussed. 

Hints on meeting the physical, mental, 
educational, and personality requirements 
for the various types of jobs also are dis- 
cussed. 

The author gives suggestions on how 
to apply for a job, how to prepare for 
job interviews, and how to hold on to 
a job after being hired. 


Student Personnel Services in 
Higher Education. Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1953. Pp. x + 
352. $4.75. 


This book is designed to help faculty 
members understand the student-person- 
nel services that are offered on their 
campus. The book begins with an evalua- 
tion of the various services and then dis- 
cusses the various personnel problems. 

Chapters are included on teaching and 
on religious services in addition to the 
customary types of services such as stu- 
dent orientation, vocational counseling, 
health services, housing and dining ser- 
vices, student aid, and group activities. 

The book is practical, presenting many 
examples of techniques, methods, and 
procedures used in different institutions. 

The appendixes consist of nearly 80 
pages of charts and forms used in various 
colleges and institutions. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


The Pre-Adolescent Exceptional Child. 
A 78-page pamphlet on the training and 
education of the retarded child. Avail- 
able free from the Child Research Clinic 
of The Woods School, Langhorne, Pa. 

1 Like Children. Alice M. Meeker. 
Evanston, Ill.: Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. 126. $1.20. A book 
designed for teachers, beginning or ex- 
perienced, who want to give friendship 
as well as knowledge to their pupils. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Judging Student Progress. R. Murray 
Thomas. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Co., Inc., 1954. Pp. xii + 421. 
$4.50. Ways of evaluating child growth 
in elementary and junior-high-school 
classrooms. Instructor’s Manual accom- 
panies book, 

Physics: The Story of Energy. Second 
Edition. H. Emmett Brown and Edward 
C. Schwachtgen. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1954. Pp. xi + 596. 
$3.80. 

Mathematics in Public High Schools. 
Kenneth E. Brown. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin 1953, No. 5. Available 
from U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. $.20. 

Educational Aids for High Schools; 
1953-54 Catalog. Available free from 
the Education Department, National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, 14 W. 49th 
St., New York 20, N.Y. 

Invitation to Youth; Careers in Life 
Insurance. Pp. 32. Available from Edu- 
cational Division, Institute of Life In- 
surance, 488 Madison Ave., New York 
22, N. Y. Single copies free. Quantities, 
15 cents each. 


COLLEGE 


A Handbook for University School 
Parents: A Parent-Faculty Interpretation 
of the Purposes and Practices of the 
School. Herbert L. Coon, et al. Colum- 
bus, Ohio: College of Education, The 
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Ohio State University, 954. Pp. vii + 
97. $1.00. 

Self-Perception in the University: A 
Study of Successful and Unsuccessful 
Graduate Students. Edgar Z. Frieden- 
berg and Julius A. Roth. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. ix + 
102. $1.75. 

College-Community Relationships in 
New York State: A Report of Activities 
in Twenty-Six Colleges and Universities. 
H. Curtis Mial. Pp. 34. Available from 
New York State Citizens’ Council, Inc., 
613 E. Genessee St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 
$1.00. 


GUIDANCE 


How to Choose That Career: Civilian 
and Military. S. Norman Feingold. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Bellman Publishing Com- 
pany, 1954. Pp. 54. $1.00. A guide for 
parents, teachers, and students. 


AUDIO-VISUALS 
High School Wedding Belle; A" is for 


Brother; Mike, the Mechanic; and Late 
Date. Four new Socio-Guidramas (guid- 
ance playlets), written by Sarah Splaver. 
Available from Occu-Press, 489 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. $.50 each. 
Discounts in quantity. 

Your Posture and Water Safety. Two 
recent 16mm sound films. Available for 
purchase or rent from Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
17, N.Y. 

The Audio-Vender. New automatic, 
audio recording-repeater device to fit any 
standard tape recorder. Cousino, Inc., 
2363 Madison Ave., Toledo 2, Ohio. 

Introduction to Maps. A series of five 
filmstrips: ““What Is a Map?” “Coast 
Lines and Their Symbols,” “‘Land Forms 
and Their Symbols,” ‘Lakes, Rivers and 
Their Symbols,” and “Towns, Cities and 
Their Symbols.” Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich, $24.00 for the series. $5.00 for 
individual filmstrips. 

Fire in Their Learning. A 16mm, 19- 
minute movie on good teaching methods 


for the elementary safety education pro- 
gram. Available from National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. $95, color. $42 black and white. 

Let the Dollar Help, Budget or Bust, 
and Be Sure! Insure! Three playlets on 
personal and family money management. 
Free from the Committee on Family 
Financial Security Education, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


GENERAL 


Education of Veterans in Farming. 
AVA Research Bulletin No. 5, 1952. 
Pp. 96. Available from American Voca- 
tional Association, Inc., 1010 Vermont 
Ave., Washington 5, D. C, $.75. Dis- 
counts in quantity. The report of a na- 
tionwide study of the institutional on- 
farm training program. 

Youth and the Community. Part II. A 
76-page manual published by Commun- 
ity Chests & Councils of America, Inc., 
8 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
A round-up of experiences in programs 
designed to educate youth for social re- 
sponsibility. 

Financing Adult Education in Selected 
Schools and Community Colleges. Homer 
Kempfer and William R. Wood. Bulle- 
tin 1952, No. 8. U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Pp. 27. Available from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D C. $.15. 

A Selected Bibliography of Business 
and Plant References for the School 
Administrator. Sol Levin. Published by 
the Association of School Business Offi- 
cials of the United States and Canada, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., 1953. Pp. 184. $5.00. 

Dear Parents: Elizabeth C. O'Daly. 
New York: Oceana Publications, 1953. 
Pp. vi + 121. $2.50. An entertaining 
open letter to parents written by a 
school principal. 

A Citizen's Guide to the New York 
City Schools. John J. Benjamin. Pp. $1. 
Available from Public Education Associa- 
tion, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N. Y. $.25. 























What Kind of Schoo 
Do You Wat 7 -ire Unique "Punch Board’ 


As an educator you know the kind you'd like to 
have. But what sort of teaching will get you that 
kind? What practices do the teachers follow in 
your school? What do the parents think about 
the practices used? What does the community 
in general know or think about them? 

Here's a way to get an answer to these ques- 
tions—a novel and entertaining way to clarify 
thinking about the old vs. the new educational 
practices. Try the selftest punch board" called 
WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 


Read what one Wisconsin educational di- 
rector says of this "punch board”: 
More material of this nature would be of great 


value to all schools in helping to develop a philos- 
ophy of education. 


WHAT KIND OF SCHOOL DO YOU WANT? 
will prove to be a unique discussion device for 
any gathering. Take the test yourself, then try it 
as part of the program for your— 
Parent-Teacher Association 
Community Service Clubs 
Faculty Meetings 
Teacher-Training Classes 


Quantity rates: 10¢ each. Minimum bulk order $1.00. 50 or more copies, 10% 
discount. 100 or more copies, 20% discount. Send 10¢ for sample copy to: 


The Education Digest 


330 S. State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 























To Superintendents: 


Your school budget for professional libraries will go 
farther if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. 


The worthwhile material in THE EDUCATION DiGEsT can 
be made available to cach of your school units at reduced cost. The 
DicEst will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily-read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each issue 
contains a carefully selected group of articles which have been chosen 
because of their significance and timeliness. This material can help 
your faculty with a minimum expenditure of time and thus promote 
the constant progress of your school system. 


Special group rates for copies mailed to the same address are as 
follows: 
5 to 9 copies $3.50 each per year 
10 to 19 copies ..... 3.00 each per year 
20 to 49 copies 2.50 each per year 
50 or more copies 2.00 each per year 


This ts a substantial reduction over the regular subscription 


rate of $4.00 per year. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving plan 
to bring copies to each member of the board of education and to each 
school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 











